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Potes. 
NOTES ON SOME OF THE ANCIENT STONE 
CROSSES OF WEST CORNWALL. 


The ancient stone cross forms a conspicuous and 


interesting relic of antiquity, whether standing in | 
the churchyard, by the wayside, or in solitary and | 


out-of-the-way spots on the moors. Although 
some of those in Cornwall no doubt belong to a 
very early period of our history, having been 
erected either before or soon after the victorious 
campaign of Athelstan in these western parts 
about A.D. 930, it is only reasonable to suppose 


that the greater number date from a later epoch. | 


After the Reformation stone crosses ceased to be 
generally erected, and many of those that then 
escaped injury were destroyed by the Puritansat the 
time of the civil wars in the reign of Charles I., and 
thus their numbers were again greatly decreased. 


But in such a remote district as Cornwall, which, 


owing to its almost insular configuration, was 
then very difficult of access, these acts of spoliatior 
were limited, although by no means unknown; 
and thus it is that so many specimens of antiquities, 
belonging both to the prehistoric and medieval 
periods, but more especially to the former, still 
remain for our inspection in the western half of 
the province of Damnonium. We must confess, 
however, that of late years many stone crosses 
have been thoughtlessly destroyed, and used up 
by the farmers to serve as gate-posts and other 
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| 
| ignominious positions—sometimes even with the 
head intact, but buried in the earth. Those whose 
shafts have been partially or entirely broken off, 
but whose circular discs have been preserved, may 
often be seen imbedded in a hedge by the roadside 
or perched on the top of a granite-built wall. 
While on the subject of the destruction of these 
ancient bygone memorials, the following anecdote 
of a labourer who refused to assist in removing 
an old cross to serve the purpose of a gate-post 
may not be out of place : — 

“ Near Carleen, in Breage, an old cross has been re- 
moved from its place, and now does duty as a gate-post. 
The farmer occupying the farm where the cross stood set 
his labourer to sink a pit in the required spot for the 
| gate-post, but when it was intimated that the cross stand- 

ing at a little distance off was to be erected therein, the 
man absolutely refused to have any hand in the matter, 
not on account of the beautiful or the antique, but for fear 


of the old people.” — Quarterly Review, July 1867, p. 63. 


Such acts of Vandalism, which unhappily are 
of no rare occurrence, might often be prevented 
if the members of local antiquarian societies would 
use their influence, and co-operate in persuading 
the occupiers of land to refrain from demolishing 
the antiquities on their estates. For a slight 
compensation this end could generally be attained, 
and many relics of antiquity which are of the 
greatest value in elucidating the history of the 
earlier periods of our race would the reby be pre- 
served. 

The general form of Cornish crosses is similar, 
consisting of an oblong block of granite dilated at 
the top into a circular, but flat, disc. Usually, 

| the lower end of the shaft is fitted into a square 
or circular base of granite, by which means the 
monolith is preserved in a perpendicular state. 
The height of these monuments sometimes ex- 
| ceeds seven feet, while in other instances they are 
| little over a foot above ground. On their round- 
heads we generally find on one side either a Latin 
or a Greek cross, and on the reverse a carving of 
rude workmanship representing the crucifixion. 
Another form of cross, called by Cornish arche- 
| ologists Maltese, is also common. There seems 
here, however, a diversity of nomenclature, which, 
to say the least, is rather perplexing. In Maunder’s 
Scientific and Literary Treasury, p. 180, a Maltese 
cross is defined as having “arms increasing in 
breadth towards the ends, which terminate in 
double points.” And, on referring to Didron’s 
Christian Iconography, vol. i. p. 387 ( Bohn’s edit.), 
I find it stated that “‘the Maltese cross is pattée,* 
but the extremity of each pattée is notched at a 
sharp angle”; and on p. 399 of the same volume 
No. 6 of fig. 108 is a representation of such a 
cross, Now the crosses styled Maltese in Corn- 
wall far more resemble No. 8 of fig. 108, where 





* A cross is termed pattée when the extremities are 
spread.—E. H. W. D. 
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the branches are pattée but not notched, which 
form M. Didron calls a pectoral cross, and ascribes 
to the tenth century. Perhaps a correspondent 
can explain which term should properly be applied 
to the Cornish crosses. * 

These ancient crosses have obviously been erected 
for various purposes. Those on wild and lonely 
moors, or in unfrequented lanes, probably mark the 
exact localities where, in days of yore, some tragic 
event occurred ; some were planted where four 
roads met; others again may have served as 
boundary stones to the estates of religious houses ; 
while those in the churchyards were often used 
as resting-places for the body of the deceased pre- 
viously to his burial. Mr. Erredge, in his His- 
tory of Brighthelmston, remarks that — 

“In primitive times, the south side of every church- 
yard contained a column placed on a pedestal, having on 
its summit a cross; and the nearer to this a corpse was 
interred, so much the sooner, it was believed, would the 
soul be relieved from purgatory. Hence the reason why 
the south side of a churchyard most frequently contains 
the greatest number of interments, individuals having a 
solemn dread of being buried in the north, where there 
was no cross,”"—p. 116. 

So far as I am aware no cross has been noticed 
in Western Cornwall — if we except the market- 
cross at Penzance t—on which any inscription 
can be traced. This circumstance alone would 
tend to confirm the supposed high antiquity of 
most of these monuments. 

In alluding to the ancient crosses of Cornwall, 
Mr. Blight, F.S.A., states ( Week at the Land's End, 
p. 67) that “the greater number have the Greek 
form, showing that those who erected them had 
some connection with the Eastern Church.” But 
from an analysis of the varieties of sculpture on 
upwards of twenty of these stone crosses, all 
within the Land's End district, it would seem 
that the style most predominant is the Latin, 
eomparatively few having a Greek cross carved on 
them. I have met with only four instances where 
a pure Greek cross appears—1. On the south side 
of St. Michael's Mount; 2. In St. Levan church- 
yard; 3. In St. Buryan town-place; 4. In St. 
Hilary churchyard. Other examples doubtlessly 
occur which did not come under my notice, but 
I can hardly believe that “the greater number 
have the Greek form.” 

Perhaps the most perfect, and as good a speci- 
men of the general type of Cornish crosses as 
can be cited, is that on the south side of St. 
Michael’s Mount, just beneath the castle. It 








* In my notes I have considered a Maltese cross to be 
one having the transverse and vertical bars of equal 
length, the extremities of which are spread, but not 
notched or otherwise ornamented. 

¢ On the authority of Mr. Halliwell (Rambles in Western 
Cornwall, p. 29) the following inscription is concealed at 
the bottom of the shaft: —“ Hic procumbunt corpora 
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Theasures rather more than 6 ft. in height, and is 
specially noticeable for its good state of preserva- 
tion, and the evident labour spent in producing the 
carvings on the circular head and shaft. Although 
their outlines are not sharply defined — probably 
owing ina great measure to the destructive action 
of the atmosphere on the granite in an exposed 
situation so near the sea—their signification is 
clearly apparent. Sharp outlines must not be 
expected in such distant memorials of time, when 
centuries have elapsed since their first erection. 
To understand how soon granite decomposes when 
exposed to atmospheric changes, we have only to 
visit the monument erected nine years ago at St. 
Paul, near Penzance, to perpetuate the name of 
Dolly Pentreath, and see how time is already 
obliterating the shallow-cut inscription. 

But to return. The diameter of the round-head 
of the cross on the south side of St. Michael's 
Mount is 1 ft. 9} in., and the shaft, although most 
likely originally rectangular, has been worn away 
towards the side facing the castle. On the north 
side of the round-head is a Latin cross, having 
its vertical stem extending from near the top of 
the circular dise to the granite socket base, and 
measuring about 5ft. 10 in. in length. On the 
reverse appears a Greek cross, the stems of which 
are each about 1 ft. 3 in. in length; below this 


| is a mutilated figure of Christ with extended 


arms, intended to represent the crucifixion. The 
length of this figure is about 10 in. Still lower 
down the shaft is another Latin cross, which is 
of less dimensions than that on the opposite side, 
and is considered by some to be “ of more recent 
work than the others.” Its length is about 3 ft., 
and the transverse bar occupies the entire breadth 
of the stone. 

It will be interesting here to note similar in- 
stances where a Latin cross extends the entire 
length of the shaft, as well as of the round-head. 
The sanctuary cross, St. Buryan ; one on a hedge 
at Sennen Green; one in Madron churchyard ; 
one at the village of Whitecross, on the turnpike- 
road between Penzance and Hayle; one between 
Lizard Town and Landewednack church; and 
another on Pradanack Downs, near Mullion church- 
town may be mentioned as examples. The cross 
near the ruins of the ancient building known as 
the Sanctuary, stands on the highway from the 
church town of St. Paul to that of St. Buryan, 
and deserves more than a passing notice. It is 
situated on the north side of the road, andvat the 
time of my visit was in close proximity to the 
shattered remains of a cottage, towards which it 
somewhat inclined. Its total elevation is 3 ft. 
7 in., and the dimensions of its shaft at base 1 ft. 
lin. by 8 in., the lower end of which is fixed into 
a granite foundation. A similar Latin cross is 
seen on both sides of the monolith. 

In the parish of Lelant I had the opportunity 
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of measuring no less than five ancient crosses. 
Two of these in Lelant town are in a sadly dis- 
figured and mutilated condition. On one, how- 
ever, a Latin cross is plainly seen, but on the 
other nothing decided can be traced. The re- 
maining three near the church are more valuable 
specimens. That just without the churchyard 
near the door of the tower is a well-proportioned 
and on the whole perfect cross. The soil here is 
entirely formed of sand, consisting of minute par- 
ticles of marine shells covered with turf, mosses, 
and other binding plants. During excessive gales 
the sand is swept inland from the adjacent shore 
with such violence that it has sometimes threat- 
ened to overwhelm the church. Ray the natu- 
ralist, who visited this spot in 1662, remarks in 
his Itinerary—“ We saw a church almost quite 
covered with sand blown up by the wind; the 
name is Uny Lalant.”* It is thus quite probable 
that the cross may owe its preservation partially 
to this cause, and, like the ancient church at Per- 
ranzabuloe, has been brought to light by a sudden 
drift of the sand, after being buried for centuries 
and its actual site forgotten. However, the cross 
is now entirely exposed down to the lower ex- 
tremity of its shaft. Its total height is only 3 ft. 
6 in., about the same elevation as the Sanctuary 
cross. The diameter of the round-head is 1 ft. 
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44 in., on which is a Maltese cross, having the | 
transverse and vertical arms each 10 in. {in length. | 


There is a peculiarity here which I have not 
noticed on other crosses. The vertical branch is 
extended downwards for about 5 in. in an oblong 
form, but of less width than the spread extremities 
of the cross. Whether this is a later addition or 
not is uncertain. The eastern side of the round- 
head exhibits a figure of the Saviour expiring on 
the cross. 

Within the churchyard, and in a conspicuous 
position, is another fine old cross, in appearance 
one of great antiquity. 
diameter of 1 ft. 7 in., on both sides of which is 
a Maltese cross. The branches are each 14 in. 


nT | 
The round-head has a 


jong. The shaft is plain and almost square, its | 


dimensions being 1 ft. 4 in. by 1 ft. 2 in. 
The last cross I shall mention in Lelant parish 


the St. Ives road. 


| the other lower down on the shaft. 
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between 6 and 7 feet above ground. A Latin 
cross has been carved on the north side of the 
square-head, while the reverse is ornamented with 
an effigy of the Saviour. This monument has 
recently been enclosed within the courtyard of 
the Bible Christian Chapel, so that the shaft is 
concealed by a high wall and the square-head 
only can be seen from the road. 

One of the most elevated crosses in the Land’s 
End district, measuring nearly 7 ft. in height, 
stands in St. Levan churchyard, a remarkably 
solitary and og pa spot. On the east face 
of the monolith is a Latin cross, and on the re- 
verse a figure of the crucifixion. The former, of 
an uncommon pattern, suggests the idea of its 
having been originally simply a Greek cross with 
square bosses at the extremities of the vertical 
and transverse arms; subsequently, however, the 
vertical stem was extended to the ground, thus 
transforming it into a Latin cross. On a hedge 
near the eastern entrance to the churchyard is 
another, but smaller monument, having a Greek 
cross on both sides of the circular disc, which has 
a diameter of 1 ft. 10 in. Its total height above 
the top of the hedge is 2 ft. 5} in. Probably this 
is one of those that has, by some means or another, 
lost its shaft ; in such cases it must generally be 
considered that they do not now stand on their 
original sites. 

Two crosses on the Land's End road must not 
be passed unnoticed. The first is seen soon after 
leaving Penzance, on the south side of the road 
opposite to the lodge-gate of Trewidden, and is 
4ft. Gin. high from the socket-base to the summit 
of the circular-head, which is 1 ft. 9 in. in dia- 
meter. On the west side of the monolith are 
two small Latin crosses, one on the round-head, 
The figure 
on the east face of the circular disc is in the usual 
manner indicative of the crucifixion. 

Further on, at the village of Crows-an-wra 
(the Cornish for “the cross by the wayside”), 
where roads branch off to St. Buryan and St. Just 
church-towns, is another ancient cross having a 
Maltese cross facing the road on the round-head. 


| On the reverse is an incised Latin cross about 
isin a lane leading from the church westward into | 


It stands 6 ft. 3 in. high on | 


the west side of the lane, about 4 ft. from the | 


hedge. The round-head, mutilated and not per- 
fectly circular, measures 2 ft. 2 in. in diameter. 
On the south side is a Latin cross about 3 ft. long, 
and on the reverse the usual figure of the cruci- 
fixion. 

About two miles south of Lelant church is the 
village of St. Erth. Here is a granite cross which 
differs from the usual style of those in Cornwall, 
in having a square-head, the summit of which is 





* Memorials of Ray (published by Ray Society), p. 187. 


1 ft. 9 in. long. The whole height of the mono- 
lith above the surface is about 5 ft. 

The wayside cross near the stone-circle of 
Dawns Mén has already been noticed in “N. & Q.” 
(4 S. ii. 392.) Its close proximity to several pri- 
meval British remains, and the rude character of 
the incisions on the round-head, have given rise to 


| the supposition that it was erected by the early 


Christians, in a locality where superstitious prac- 
tices then prevailed. This is one of the instances 
where a Maltese cross occurs. 

Many Cornish crosses have their round-heads 
perforated by four circular holes. These are 
called four-hole crosses. The best example of 
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this class in West Cornwall is in St. Buryan 
churchyard. Elevated on a flicht of four steps 
near the porch, this weather-beaten and venerable 
object cannot fail to impress the mind of the most 
casual beholder. On the north face is the usual 
representation of the crucifixion, and on the reverse 
are five bosses. This cross is gererally supposed 
not to be of such high antiquity as many others. 
The date assigned to it is between the fourteenth 
and fifteen centuries. 

Similar four-hole crosses occur at St. Erth and 
St. Paul. That at St. Erth is of low elevation, 
and stands at the south-east corner of the church. 
Its flattened disc, which is perforated, is about 
2 ft. 3 in. in diameter. 

uestion is fixed into the churchyard wall, not 
far from the granite monument erected in 1860 
to the memory of old Dolly Pentreath. The cir- 
cular disc, measured horizontally, has a diameter 
of 1 ft. 1l4}in. A similar cross was dug up a 
few years since in Breage churchyard, and may 
be now seen near the south entrance. 

My last example of Cornish crosses is of an 
unusual type for the western part of the county. 
I was fortunate in meeting with this specimen 
near Madron church-town, by the side of a field- 
path from thence to Nancealvern. is ¢ 
spicuously placed on the slope of the hill, just 
after leaving the church, and consists of a block 
of granite worked into the form of a Latin cross. 
Unfortunately the transverse arms are partially 


At St. Paul the cross in | 


by the human understanding; and as a book is a sort of 
individual representation, not a solitary volume exists 
but may be personified, and described as a human being.” 
—D Israeli, Curiosities of Literuture.. 


Will any of your literary correspondents hel 
me towards completing a list of the names of al 
the English translators of Part I. of Goethe’s 
Faust? And whilst such bibliographical notes of 
a book which may well be “ personified, and de- 
scribed as a human being,” will be on the ¢apis, 
other facts, as dates, personalia, curiosa, &c., re- 
lating to the English version of Goethe’s Faust 
will doubtless be interesting to most English 
readers, 

Some time ago—if I remember right, in summer 
1866—my attention was drawn to a short article 
in a New York paper to the effect that Mr. Bayard 
Taylor, the author of the Story of Kennet, was 
engaged in an “ English metrical version of the 
Faust of Goethe.” 

“A conjecture,” the article said, “ has been made that 
Mr. Taylor is only the seventeenth English translator— 
at least, translated into English verse—who has accepted 
the task. An American writer says, it is to be ‘ presumed 
that he is aiming to do it better than any of his predeces- 


| sors, or else he thinks he has discovered a new stand-point, 


It is con- | 


broken off, and altogether the monument appears | 


to be in a most dilapidated condition. 
is 4 ft. 9 in. The dimensions of the shaft at base 
are 1 ft. 5 in. by 104 in., which is plain without 
any indication of carving on either side. In 


Its height | 


Eastern Cornwall the cross by St. Cleer’s Well is 
| edition of Goethe on my table—would I lend it him for a 


of this form, but in excellent preservation. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to remark 
that the foregoing notes are a entirely on my 
own memoranda, made during a four weeks’ so- 
journ in the county in the summer of 1868. I 
have been compelled, for fear of occupying too 
much space, to curtail, and sometimes to omit, my 
measurements; but I trust that the result of my 
labours, as I now lay it before the readers of 
“N. & Q.,” may encourage others who have 
leisure at their command to personally inspect 
and record the positions and peculiarities of these 
ancient monuments, which are found, with more 
or less frequency, in almost all the counties of 
England and Wales. E. H. W. Dunn. 


Greenwich. 


ENGLISH VERSIONS OF GOETHE’S “ FAUST,” 
PART I. 


“If none but great originals should claim our atten- 
tion, in the course of two thousand years we should not 
count twenty authors. Every book, whatever be its 
character, may be considered as a new experiment made 





as his German friends are fond of calling any opportune 
means by which they can with decent pretext meddle 
with an old subject. The novel scheme in Mr. Taylor’s 
case seems to be the preservation of the ever-changing 
rhythm and variable rhyme of the original.’” 


Has this “new stand-point” version since ap- 
peared ? I think the first who meditated an 
Fnglish translation were S. T. Coleridge, “‘ Chris- 
topher North,” and Sir Walter Scott. We read 
in Lockhart’s Life of Scott, under October 1818— 


“—.; presently Scott hailed me [his son-in-law] at 
the casement, and said he had observed a volume of a new 


little? He carried off the volume accordingly, and re- 
treated with it to his den. It contained the Faust, and, I 
believe, in a more complete shape than he had before seen 
that masterpiece of his old favourite. When we met at 
breakfast, a couple of hours after, he was full of the poem— 
dwelt with enthusiasm on the airy beauty of its lyrics, 
the terrible scene before the Mater Dolorosa, and the 
deep skill shown in the various subtle shadings of cha- 
racter between Mephistopheles and poor Margaret. He 
remarked, however, of the introduction (which, I suspect, 
was new to him), that blood would out—that, consummate 
artist as he was, Goethe was a German, and that nobody 
but a German would ever have provoked a comparison 
with the book of Job, ‘the grandest poem that ever was 
written.’ He added, that he suspected the end of the 
story had been left in obscure, from despair to match the 
closing scene of our own Marlowe's Doctor Faustus. Mr. 
Wilson (“ Christopher North”) mentioned a report that 
Coleridge was engaged on a translation of Faust. ‘I hope 
it is so,’ said Scott ; ‘Coleridge made Schiller’s Wallen- 
stein® far finer than he found it, and so will do by this. 





* Vide passim, the two most interesting letters by Fer- 
dinand Freiligrath on “Coleridge's Manuscript of Schil- 
ler’s Wallenstein,” in The Atheneum, June and August, 
1861. 
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No man has also the resources of poetry in such profu- 
sion, but he cannot manage them so as to bring out any- 
thing of his own on a large scale at all worthy of his 
genius. He is like a lump of coal rich with gas, which 
lies expanding itself in puffs and gleams, unless some 
shrewd body will clap it into a cast-iron box and then 
compel the compressed element to do itself justice. His 
fancy and diction would have long ago placed him 
above all his contemporaries, had they been under the 
direction of a sound judgment and a steady will. I don’t 
now expect a great original poem from Coleridge, but he 
might easily make a sort of fame for himself as a poetical 
translator—that would be athing completely unique and 
sui generis.’ "—Life of Scott, ed. 1842, p. 380. 


Were any specimens of such a translation by 
Coleridge found amongst his papers ? 
Goethe’s Faust, the conception of which he had 


carried about with him ever since 1769, appeared | 


at first as a fragment in 1790, in the seventh 
volume of his collected writings (8 vols. Leipzig, 
1787-1790). What he had been reading of it ten 
years previous, on July 16, 1780, in the evening, 
to the Duke of Weimar, the Duke Ernst Lud- 
wig of Gotha, and Prince August, had been 
sketched at Frankfort, and remained unchanged 


until his Italian journey, 1787. In 1807 appeared | 


Faust, eine Tragédie, at Tiibingen; a new edition 
in 1821. As early as 1828, November 8, the tra- 
edy was represented at Paris, at the Théatre de 
a Porte St.-Martin. The year following,’1829, 
Hector Berlioz composed some music to it. Nearly 
forty years later it was brought on the English 
stage for the first time. In doing so, Mr. Phelps 
made use of Mr. Hayward’s version, if I remem- 
ber right; which version Messrs. Moxon adver- 
tise as “ the most careful English translation.” 

The first English translator, at least of speci- 
mens of Goethe’s Faust, was Taylor of Norwich, 
I think, whose blunders Carlyle has chastised, 
especially the laughable one of his translating 
Flischchen, in the church-scene, where Gretchen 
is fainting, by “ brandy-bottle,” reminding one of 
that French translation of Macbeth, where “ Hail! 
hail! hail!” has been translated “ Gréle! gréle! 
gréle!” 

Lord Ellesmere, too, was one of the earliest 
translators, preceding Professor Anster of Dublin, 
if I remember right, by some years. Anster’s 
excellent version has also been reprinted in the 
Tauchnitz (copyright) edition, and is much thought 
ofin Germany. ‘I'wo English editions of it have 
appeared ; the first in 1834 (?), the second shortly 
before Anster’s death. Next to this translation, 
the most popular English versions will be those 
by Professor John Stuart Blackie of Edinburgh, 
Theodore Martin—two editions, April 1865 and 
1867—and Charles T. Brooks (an American edi- 
tion). For scenic representation, Mr. Martin’s 
would probably be the most convenient one. It 
possesses great beauties of adaptation of the Eng- 
lish language to the original, reminding one of the 


happy saying—that the art of translating is like , 


the art of preserving fruit.* What a pity that 
an accomplished translator’s renowned lady, Helen 
Faucit, has never graced the boards as Margaret ! 

Mr. Charles T. Brooks’ fine translation appeared 
at Boston in 1855. He (born at Salem, Mass., 
U.S. A., 1813,) is well known as an excellent 
translator from the German. Besides a great 
number of metrical translations of German songs 
and ballads (Schiller, Goethe, Riickert, Frei- 
ligrath, Korner, Uhland, &c., he has translated 
Schiller’s Tell, Jean Paul’s Titan and Hes- 
perus, Kortiim’s Jobsiade, Schefer’s Laienbrevier, 
&e. In comparing the different versions of the 
dedication (Widmung) to Faust, I have always 
considered those by Theodore Martin, Professor 
Blackie, and Mr. Brooks equally beautiful and, 
moreover, truthful; and I cannot refrain from 
transcribing here that of Mr. Brooks, as his Faust 
translation will not be as easily attainable in 
England and on the Continent as those of his 
accomplished confréres. 
“ Once more ye waver dreamily before me, 

Forms that so early cheered my troubled eyes! 

To hold you fast doth still my heart implore me ? 

Still bid me clutch the charm that lures and flies ? 
Ye crowd around! come, then, hold empire o’er me, 

As from the mist and haze of thoughts ve rise ; 

The magic atmosphere, your train enwreathing, 
Through my thrilled bosom youthful bliss is breathing. 
“ Ye bring with you the forms of hours Elysian, 

And shades of dear ones rise to meet my gaze ; 
First love and friendship steal upon my vision, 

Like an old tale of legendary days. 

Sorrow renewed, in mournful repetition, 

Runs through life's devious, labyrinthine ways, 
And, sighing, names the good (by Fortune cheated 
Of blissful hours!) who have before me fleeted. 

“ These later songs of mine, alas! will never 

Sound in their ears to whom they first were sung ! 
Scattered like dust the friendly throng for ever! 

Mute the first echo that so grateful rung. 

To the strange crowd | sing, whose very favour 

Like chilling sadness on my heart is flung ; 
And all that kindled at those earlier numbers 
Roams the wide earth or in its bosom slumbers. 

«“ And now I feel a long-unwonted yearning 

For that calm, pensive spirit-realm, to-day ; 
Like an olian lyre (the breeze returning), 

Floats in uncertain tones my lisping lay. 

Strange awe comes o’er me, tear on tear falls burning, 

The rigid heart to wilder mood gives way ; 

What I possess I see afar off lying, 
And what I lost is real and undying.” 


The name of Sir Walter Scott, whom I haye 
mentioned in the beginning, reminds me of a letter 
written by William Bewick the painter (born 1795, 
died 1866), in which he says — 

“Iam reminded of an extremely interesting evening 
at Sir Walter Scott’s at Abbotsford, when he was good 

* «The art of translating is like the art of preserving : 
it is impossible to keep the colour and the aroma in their 
first freshness, and yet the degree in which this point is 
approached is the test of skill."—Quarterly Review, Oct. 
1862; p. 308. 
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enough to show me and the company present a copy of 
the original illustrations to Faust, that had been sent to 
him by the poet Goethe, and which had just arrived. 
And I still remember with what delight, as an artist, I 
examined for the first time those beautiful works, and 
that too in the house of a mutual friend and brother poet, 
as well as a correspondent of Goethe—for Sir Walter was 
an excellent German scholar.” 

These illustrations were probably the well- 
known outlines by Retsch, which first appeared 
at Stuttgart in 1820. An English edition of them, 
“ Retsch’s Outlines to Goethe's Faust, engraved by 
J. Kennerly, containing twenty-six plates, with 
a portrait of the author,’ was published in London, 
1827. Has any English dranghtsman or painter 
drawn a series of illustrations to Goethe's Faust ? 

HERMANN Krvpr. 

Germany. 


“ARS MORIENDI,” PRINTED BY CAXTON. 


The discovery of this tract having excited a 
great deal of interest among bibliographers, I 
offer the following account of it to your readers :— 

It is a quarto of only sixteen pages, or four half- 
sheets folded inside one another. The first four 
rectos are signed A j, A ij, A iij, A iiij. 

e has twenty-four lines; the type is the same 
as the Eneydos and Fayts of Armes by the same 

“inter. It is probably a translation from the 
satin, possibly by Caxton himself. The author 
has not yet been recognised, for although treatises 
upon Ars Moriendi are by no means uncommon, 
they all differ from this, which, I need hardly add, 
has no connection whatever with Caxton’s Arte 
and Crafte to know wel to die. It is always 





A full | 


unsafe to call anything unique, but certainly no | 


other copy is known to exist. It was discovered 
by Mr. Bradshaw, of the Public Library, Cam- 
bridge, in a thick volume of black-letter pieces 
in the Bodleian Library, the very next to it being 
a poor copy of Caxton’s Gouvernayl of Helthe, the 
copy of which at Ham House has been hitherto 
considered unique. The tract commences on sig. 
Aj so 

“@ Here begynneth a lytyli treatyse schortely com- 
pyled and called ars moriendi, that is to saye the craft 
for to deye for the helthe of mannes sowle. 

“Whan ony of lyklyhode shal deye, thenne is moste 
necessarye to haue a specyall frende, the whiche wyll 
hertly helpe and praye for hym. * * Thenne is to be 


remembred the grete benefeytes of god done for hym vnto | 


that tyme, and specyally of the passyon of our lorde, 
and thenne is to be rede somme story of sayntes, or the 
vij psalmes wyth the letanye or our lady psalter, * * 
And holy water is oftymes to be cast vpon and about 
hym for auoydyng of euyll spirytes the whiche thene be 
full redy to take theyr auauntage of the sowle yf they 
may.” 

Upon the verso of the same leaf is the priest’s 
exhortacion, who begins with “ iij p’rnosters, iij 
auees and a credo.” At the foot of A ij verso— 

“c¢ Than aske hym thyse questyons followynge a fore 
his deth. Be ye glad that ye shall deye in cristen by 


| 
| 
| 
| 


leue? ye(yea). Knowe ye that ye haue not so well 
lyued as ye shold? ye. Haue ye wyll to amepde yf that 
ye shold lyue? ye.” 

Quotations from the Psalms in Latin, and 
“words whiche be of grete vertue” follow, and 
upon A iij verso 

“@ Here foloweth a shorte & swete remembraunce of 
the sacrament of the aulter,” 
the greater part of which is a beautiful and fer- 
vent confession of sin. Upon A iiij verso — 

“ By thyes folowyng are venyall synnes taken awaye 
yf they be done deuoutly. In takyng holy water, holy 
brede, also by seyeng of a pater n’r. * * Also by knocking 
of the brest for onis sinnes, & also for seyeng De® ppici® 
esto. * * Also by heryng of masse & by the syght of the 
sacment (sic) of the aulter.” * * 

On A 5 recto is another form of confession by 
“the famose doctour Johan gerson,” and upon 
A 6 recto — 

“@ Here foloweth a synguler prayer to be sayde in the 
fest of the dedycacyon of ony chirche or at ony other 
tyme.” 

On A 7 verso — 

“@ Here ben the xii degrees of humylyte: ” 
followed by — 

“& The vii degrees of obedyence.” 


On A 8 recto— 
“ The xii degrees of pacyence.”. 


On the verso the tract ends with “The xv de- 
grees of charyte,” the last eight lines being — 

“ Be glad in trouthe & ryghtwysneese & hate symula- 
cvon. of 

“ For suche right bere adisite or oni tribulacdn. 

“ To that the chirche techeth ye put ful credulyte. 

“That god hath promysed trust it well withou (sic) 
defallacyon. 

“In hope abydyng his reward and eilastyng glorie. 
Amen. Explicit.” 

WIttraM BLaDgEs, 
11, Abchurch Lane. 


PEDESTRIANIS¥. 


A paragraph in the Weekly Times to-day 
(April 17) records the presentation of a testimo- 
nial from the inhabitants of Oswaldkirk in York- 
shire to their postman, who for twenty-one years 
has walked seventeen miles daily in the discharge 
of his duties. The worthy official, in his ac- 
knowledgment, stated that during that time he 
had walked over eleven thousand miles more than 
four times the circumference of the earth; and I 
find on calculation that (even allowing his Sunday 
holidays) he has considerably understated his 
pedestrian achievement. Such a note seems to 
me to be of itself worth chronicling; but it sug- 
gests a still more curious speculation,—what are 
the greatest walking-tours that might be recorded 
of ordinary men in the pursuit of their ordinary 
avocations during an ordinary lifetime ; and what 
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is the average distance that different classes tra- 
verse on foot per annum? Of course this average 
will vary tremendously. Only a short time back 
I remember travelling in a third-class carriage on | 
the Metropolitan Railway late at night with a 
cowherd and his young son, who had been em- 
Cs ever since 4 or 5 A.M. up on “the northern 
eights” somewhere between St. John’s Wood and 
Hendon, and had taken the train for Hammer- 
smith. They found themselves at last, along with 
me, at Victoria; and when, about midnight, I 
asked them, with very natural sympathy, how they 
meant to get home, the answer was, with a per- 
fectly honest indifference, ‘‘ Why, we shall walk, of 
course.” It struck me then, as it strikes me now, 
that men of this class must tramp over a good many 
more miles, in the course of their threescore years | 
and ten, than “we gentlemen of England, who 
live at home in ease” can easily realise. I a 
retty certain that if the Editor of “N. & Q.” 
were to announce one day that we had just re- 
turned from a pedestrian trip all round the world, 
we should find ourselves very famous; yet I 
doubt much if any ordinary labouring-man, sup- 
plied with money enough to keep body and soul 
together, would not undertake the task without 
reward, and be back again within five years. 
R. C. 





L. 


AnpREAS AmMonius: Tomas Moorz. —I 
think the following coincidence noteworthy and 
extraordinary if accidental : — 

“Lignorum pretium auctum esse non miror: multi 
quotidie heretici holocaustum nobis prebent, plures 
¢tamen succrescunt.”— Letter of Ammonius in Jortin's 
Life of Erasmus, vol. i. p. 35, ed. London, 1808. 


“On seeing the champion, loud cries of ‘ Fight, fight!’ 
‘ Ring, ring!’ * Whip the gemmen,’ were heard left and 
right. 
Tut the kids, though impatient, were doomed to delay, 
For the old P.C.* ropes, which are now marked H. A., 
Being hacked, in the service it seems had given way, 
And, as rope is an article much up in price 
Since the Bank took to hanging, the lads had to splice.” 
Moore, Jom Crib’s Memorial, p. 12, ed. 1819. 


FitzHorkinys, 


Garrick Club. 


W orDswortH. — 
“ Upon the forehead of a jutting crag 
Sit perched, with book and pencil on their knee : 
And look and scribble, scribble on and look, | 
Until a man might travel twelve stout miles, 
Or reap an acre of his neighbour’s corn,” 
If Virgil wrote such nonsense as that, the | 
Georgics cannot be taken as a veritable account of | 
Roman agriculture. In arranging with harvesters, 
it is considered that a good reaper, “ putting his 
back into it,” cannot reap more than half an acre 
of wheat during a very long day of fourteen 
working hours, extending from 4 A.M. to 9 P.M 


° P.c,* Pugilistic Club”; H, A. “ Holy Alliance.” 





| fiuitans ( 
| but very elegant and conspicuous ornament of the 


| at Ludlow, I have 


‘I apprehend that the scribbler would be rather 


hungry, not to say famished, if he scribbled until 
an acre of corn was reaped. Three miles an hour 
is very slow walking, so that there is no corre- 


spondence between the ratios of time. 
J. Wiitxxss, B.C.L. 


“Doctor Syntax’s Tour.” — The re-issue of 
the original edition of this work, with life and 
adventures of the author (William Combe), by 
Mr. John Camden Hotten, may give interest to 
the following note of the first suggestien of those 
well-known sketches : — 

“ John Bannister, who, before he became an actor, was 
a student at the Royal Academy, and was something of 
an artist all his life, was asked by Rowlandson to furnish 
him with a hint for some work. Being asked of what 
kind, he answered, ‘I feel in a humour to sketch a 
series where the objects may be made ridiculous without 
much thinking. I have been making a tour in Devon- 
shire and Cornwall with a friend, who, as I have made 
sketches on the coast for him, wishes me to introduce 
adventures at inns and other comic incidents.’ . . 

* I have it,’ said Bannister ; ‘ you must fancy a skin-and- 
bone hero, a pedantic old prig in a shovel hat, with a 
pony. . . Come,’ he proceeded, ‘ give us a sheet of 
paper, and we'll strike off a few hints.’ The paper was 
produced, Bannister gave his ideas, Rowlandson adopted 
them, Coombes (sic) explained them by a well-written 
poem ; and to this conversation, and to the lively inven- 
tions of Bannister, the public is indebted for a highly 
favoured publication, The Tour of Dr. Syntax.” —Memoirs 
of John Bannister, vol. i. p. 290-1. 

CHARLES WYLIE. 


Rait: Reare: Rert.—In Shrewsbury this 
term is —_— by fishermen to the Ranunculus 
zam.), Which plant forms a transient 


river Severn during the month of June, copiously 
expanding its large pure white blossoms, and 
gracefully undulating its bright-green stems and 
hair-like leaves, elongated to several feet in the 
rapid and shallow currents. As this plant abounds 
in the Severn and in the rivers Teme and Corve 
always fancied that Milton 
must have had it in mind when he alludes to the 
“tresses fair” of Sabrina in Comus: — 
“ Sabrina fair, 
Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair.” 
W. A. Lerienton. 
Shrewsbury. 


O Ricuarp! O mon Ror!—Observing in your 
“Notices to Correspondents” that inquiry had 
been made after the origin of this ballad, I recol- 
lected that I have a very old copy of it, with the 


| music, which was purchased in Paris at the time 


of the first Revolution. As this was but a few 
| years after the first performance of Grétry’s opera, 
and as my copy differs somewhat from later edi- 
tions which I have seen, it may be acceptable to 
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readers of “ N. & Q.” to give it from the old fly- 
sheet, “ Chez M. Vein a l’estoile d’or.” F. C. H. 


Arrette—O Richard! O mon Roi! 
“O Richard! O mon Roi! 

L’univers t’abandonne : 
Sur la terre il n'est donc que moi 

Qui s'intéresse & ta personne. 

Moi seul dans l’univers 

Voudrois briser tes fers, 
Et tout le monde t’abandonne, 

O Richard! O mon Roi! 

L’univers t’abandonne : 
Sar la terre il n’est done que moi 

Qui s’intéresse & ta personne. 

Et sa noble amie, hélas! 

Son coeur doit étre navré de douleur, 
Oui, son coeur est navré de douleur, 


“ Monarque, cherchez des amis 
Non sous les lauriérs de la gloire, 
Ou sous les mirthes favoris 
Qu’offrent les filles de mémoires ; 
Un troubadour est tout amour, 
Fidélité constante, 
Et sans esp oir de récompense. 
O Richard! O mon Roi! 
L’univers t’abandonne : 
Sur la terre il n’est donc que moi 
Qui s’intéresse & ta personne. 
O Richard! O mon Roi! 
L’anivers t’abandonne : 
Sur la terre il n'est que moi, Blondel, 
I] n’est que moi qui s’intéresse & ta personne.” 


Spanish Errevetre.—I have before me a 
volume entitled The Art of Pleasing in Conversa- 
tion (1691), translated from the French of the 
“famous Abbott Richlieu,” as his translator is 
pleased to speak of him. 

This wotlk comes under the category of Com- 

lete Letter-writers and Gentlemen's Guides to 
tiquette — those useful manuals which tell us 


| blood of the sea-mullet. 


mote drinking. Mitge says the same in the first part of 
his great Dictionary ; but in the second he says a thick 
and short sausage * a l’italienne, qui se fait des ceufs et du 
sang du mulet de mer.’ [I suppose he means muge, for 
that’s a mullet ; mulet is a mule.] According to these 
words of Miége, the botarge is made of the hard roe and 
Boyer’s Dictionary is silent. 
Now hear what D. C. says: ‘In Provence they call botar- 


| gues the hard roe of the mullet, pickled in oil and vine- 





“how people tie their neck-cloths and eat their | 


dinners in Grosvenor Square.” With the excep- 


tion of an indiscriminate use of capitals, there is | 


nothing very striking besides the following pas- 
sage, which is sadly at variance with the ideas 
one forms on reading the chapter on “Spanish 
Etiquette ” in Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature: 
“T have observed, in a Relation of the Court of Spain, 
that there is still practis’d a thing very Strange, which 


is, that a Lover who finds his Mistress in the Queen’s pre- | 


sence, may entertain her with the same liberty which he 
might elsewhere. Nay, he takes that of being covered, 
without offence ; his passion excuses all; it must be sup- 
om to be too Violent to permit him to think of good 
anners, 
more it appears obliging to the Person he Loves.” 
JULIAN SHARMAN. 


Botareos or Bovrareves. — This expression 
occurs in the first book of Rabelais’ Gargantua, and 
I find in my note-book the following entry, part of 
which I remember to have taken from Ozell’s 
English translation, 1737, vol. i. foot-note : — 

. ve says they are the hard rows of murene, a 
kind of mullet salted, and then dried and eaten, to pro- 


The more faults it makes Him commit, the | 





gar. The mullet (muge) is a fish which is catch'd about 
the middle of December; the hard roes of it are salted 
against Lent, and this is what is called boutargues, a sort 
of boudins [pudding ], which have nothing to recommend 
them but the exciting of thirst.’” 

A young Egyptian friend tells me that botargos 
are still made and used in the East, especially at 
Damietta, the best fishing port of Egypt. They 
are made of the hard roe and the blood of the 
phytich (? he calls the fish), and their colour is 
reddish-brown when dried, sausage-like. The 
preparation is similar to that of caviare, and they 


| are mostly served before dinner, similar, too, to 


the use of caviare, sardines 4 Thuile, anchovies, sar- 
dellen, and other stimulating delicacies. 


HerMann Kryprt. 
Germany. 


Inscriptions oN Portraits.—I copied the fol- 
lowing, amongst others, at the South Kensington 
Portrait Exhibition of last year: — 

664, Sir Robert Naunton. Dated, “ Anno Dni. 
1615, A&tatis 52.” To left of figure the Naunton 
arms—sable, three martlets argent; crest, a wyvern; 
and motto, “ Prudens simplicitas.”. Above and 
below the following lines : — 


“ Serpentum Princeps, Paradisi cana volucris, 
Nauntoni hic galeam protegit, hwc clypeum. 
Et caput, et pectus simul, 6 simul armet et ornet, 
Consilium PRUDENS, candida stmp1.ici[ ras. } 


“The Serpents King, the three white birds of eettaieet 
This NAuNToNs helmet, theis his shield do patr[onise. 
O let his head be crown’d and arm'’d w*® Counsails 

wy| se, 
His heart w* faire and spotles ingenuities.” 


676. Sir Henry Lee. With motto, “ More 
faithfull than fauoured,” and lines in allusion to 
the story of his dog Bevis (for which see Cham- 
bers’ Book of Days, ii. 590) :— 


“ Reason in man can not effect such loue 
As nature doth in them that reason wante. 
Vlisses true and kinde his dog did proue 
When faith in better frendes was very scante. 
My trauailes for my frendes haue bene as true 
Though not as farre as fortune did him beare 
No frende My loue and faith deuided knewe 
Though neyther this Nor that once equalde were 
Onely my dog whereof I made no store 
I finde more loue then them I trusted more.” 


3. S. D. 
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Queries. 
Awnonymovs.—Can any one inform me of the 
author of a work bearing the following name ? — 


“ Collections relative to Systematic Relief of the Poor 
at different Periods and in different Countries, with Obser- 


its Influence on the Welfare of Nations. Printed by 
Richard Crutnell, St. James’ Street, Bath, and sold by 
Murray, Albemarle Street, London, 1815,” 


tion,— 


tissimi, Mar. 1850.” 
The work is full of valuable, almost pro 
material. ALSAGER Hay I 
23, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Betis.—I wish to know the name of the 
founder who used for his mark a shield charged 


ILL. 


ig 


| 


nature of his arraignment, with any particulars of 
Ty 


| the trial and of his execution ? W.S. 


THe CHANCELLOR’s MARBLE CHaArr.—I noticed 
that in Lord Campbell’s Memoirs of Lords Lynd- 


| hurst and Brougham the “ marble chair took the 
vations on Charity, its proper Objects and Conduct, and | - 


place of the conventional woolsack (recently no- 
ticed in “N.& Q.,” ante, p. 384) as expressing the 
office of chancellor.” I fear it may be great igno- 


3 SESE Saye ance inaerin. | Tance, but I confess that I do not know the mean- 
The copy I possess bears the following inecrip | ing or origin of this symbol, nor whether it is 
| 1 B se re w = 
“ From P. B. Duncan to J. H. Markland, Philanthro- — commonly used by lawyers than the wool 
pus Philanthropo D.D.D, hoc opus Philanthropi dilec- | 
| success. ’ b 


sack to denote the highest object of professional 


DILLiIncHAM Famiires.—How was Dr. William 
Dillingham, D.D. rector of Odell, Beds, who died 
in Noy. 1689, related to the family of Dillingham 


| of Bedfordshire, whose pedigree is printed in the 


with an arrow in pale, point in base, between a | 


rose and fleur-de-lys in chief, and the letters 
R. O. in base. Perhaps the arrow is but a rebus 
on the initials. I have only met with this mark 
in three belfries, all in Hertfordshire, and within 
four miles of each other : in Widford and Hunsdon 
churches two bells each, and in Gilston church 
one bell. They bear dates between 1624 and 
1630. Joun E. Cussans. 

Birt Famity. — John Bill, the king’s printer, 
by his will dated April 24, 1630, leaves fifteen 
pounds to the parish of Much Wenlock, co. Salop, 
“where I was born.” Wanted the date of his 
birth, and names of his father and mother. I 
have got all particulars from Wenlock register, 
but there are several contemporaneous John Bills, 
which fact renders identity doubtful. Perhaps 
books of the Stationers’ Company, recording his 
apprenticeship, might give names of father and 
mother? Who was his wife? 
ment of king’s printer? Principal publications ? 
He bequeaths five pounds to Dr. Gooch for a 
funeral sermon. Was this printed? What became 
of his sons John, Charles, and Henry, and his 
daughter Anna? Particulars of Josiah Bill who 
was vicar of Much Wenlock 1663. 

W. A. Letenton. 

Shrewsbury. 

Buriat Custom.—A friend tells me of a custom 
which was in vogue some twenty years ago in 
Ripon Cathedral—that males kept their heads 
covered during the burial service. Is this still in 
vogue, and what is the reason for it? Is it usual 
in any church for the males to keep their heads 
covered ? ONE WHO WISHES TO KNOW. 

Laurence Cooke, the last prior of the Carme- 


lites at Doncaster, was executed August 4, 1540. | 
: | land. F, 


Local historians are not agreed as to the offence 
for which he suffered. Can any of your readers 
refer me to an authority that will give the true 


Date of appoint- | 


fourth volume of Nichols'’s Leicestershire ? 
TEWARS. 

Erigkam “upon A Priest THAT HID Money.” 
Is the age or the authorship known of the well- 
known lines beginning — 

“A certain priest had hoarded up 
A mass of secret gold,” 
and ending — 
“ Wrote ‘ Resurrezit, non est hic ; 
Your God is ris’n and gone’” ? 

Of course the story is an ancient one, but how 
far back can it be traeed ? H. Rusicong. 

Famity Prepierers.—In Heralds’ Visitation of 
Shropshire, 1623, there is a pedigree of “Smith of 
Crednell, co. Hereford.” Where is this place? 
also “Foxley” and “ Derndell” mentioned in 
the same pedigree ? Does the Heralds’ Visitation 
of Herefordshire contain any pedigree of this Smith 
family ? Wanted also particulars of the family of 
“ Welshe,” “Davies of Richard’s Castle,” and 
“Davies of the Marshe,” who married Smiths of 
the above family. Wanted also particulars of the 
family of Unton of Dreyton, co. Salop, and arms. 
And of family and arms of Wyer of Grendon, 
co. Hereford. And whose arms are the follow- 
ing, occurring on a monument at Acton Burnell 
church, co, Salop, impaled with arms of Smith, 
viz. Azure, a cross patée or, spotted erm. sa. be- 
tween four fleurs-de-lis or? W. A. Lurenton. 

Shrewsbury. 

Lire Preraces In Scotranp.—Is there any 
published list of peerages granted for life in Scot- 
land? William Douglas, who took the surname 
of Hamilton on his marriage with Lady Anne 
Hamilton, daughter of James Duke of Hamilton, 
was created, in 1660, Duke of Hamilton for his 
own life; and I have seen several instances named 
of peerages for life before the union with Scot- 


Mero.e. — What is the meaning of Meole as 
applied to Meole Brace, otherwise Brace Meole, a 
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parish near Shrewsbury ; Crow Meole, a township, 
and Cruck Meole, a township, all in the county 
of Salop? Sa.op. 

Mizitary Discrerinz.—I have a book in 
vellum binding, without date, but of very old type, 
bearing the following title :— 

“ Mars his Feild, or the Exercise of Armes. And are to 
be sold by Roger Daniell at the Angell in Lombard 
Streete,” 
within an engraved border of coat armour, head- 
pieces, &c., a frontispiece consisting of Mars, 


with buckler and shield, seated amidst arms and | 


armour, engraved below “The Military Discipline.” 
It is instructions for handling the buckler, sword, 
and pike, with thirty-two quaint illustrations of 
soldiers in armour and with baggy breeches tied 
at the knee with a great bunch. Also, fifteen 
illustrations of “The perfect manner of handling 
the sword and target, X&c.” It contains the auto- 
graph of Wm. Featherstonhalgh, Mowbray, 1739, 
and “ £5.” It appears from a note inside the 


PrenmEN.—Tomkins, Champion, Snell, Webb, 


| Bland, Chambers, Olyffe, Shelly, Clarke, and 


Velde, occur in a memorandum of 1810 as having 
been the writing-masters, or ‘“‘ penmen,” who set 
the patterns for Thoroughgood, or Thorogood, the 
“ Mason, Morghen, or Bartolozzi of writing en- 


| graving,” and to Bickham the master of Hogarth, 
| Ellis, Ashby the master of Gillrey, and Vincent, 


} a8 engravers. 


Is anything now known of their 
works, and had they any successors? Ashby 
lived at the bottom of Holborn Hill. It was 
stated somewhere that two little streets between 
Rathbone Place and Tottenham Court Road took 
their names from a penman, Stephen Gresse : pro- 


| bably he was a relation of John Alexander Gresse, 
| a pupil of Cipriani and a native of Geneva, who 


| 


cover to have been sold by Hayne, or at the sale | 


in 1800, for 57. 
date, and if it is rare ? * 
Pensham Fence Houses. 
Sr. Joun Crooxes. 


P.S. Can you give me an idea of the value 
or rarity of a thin black-letter 4to—Strabi Ful- 
densis Monachi, &c.— printed at Norimberge, 
1512, by Joannis Weyssenburger, with his colo- 
phon, &c. 

“ MiscELLANEA.” — Who is the author of a 
little volume entitled — 

“ Miscellanea ; or a Mixture of Choyce Observations and 
Institutions, Moral and Divine; composed for private 
use. Being the product of spare hours, and the medita- 
tions of J. H. Second edition, i8mo. London, 1682.”+ 

Wru1M Bares. 


Dr. Newman. — Can any of your readers refer 
me to an essay in which this distinguished writer 
details the process by which he formed his style ? 

CYRIL. 

Appress To Dr. Parr. — Where can I find a 
copy of very severe lines addressed to Dr. Parr, of 
which the following is the first verse : — 

“ Filled with all elements of strife, 
Which tear thee each a different way, 
Thou hadst been great thro’ all thy life,: 
But Nature, at thy birth, said nay.” 

I should like to know also by whom they were 
written, and on what occasion. A.C. 

[* This may be another edition of the following work 
which appears in Bohn's Lowndes, p. 1548 : “ Military Dis- 


cipline, wherein is martially shown the Order for Drilling | 


the Musket and Pike set forth in Postures, with the word 
of Command, Lond. T. Jenner, 1642, small 4to. It con- 
tains seventy-seven plates neatly engraved.”’} 

[+ The first edition of this work appeared in 1669. Its 
authorship baffled the researches of Dr. Bliss and the Rev. 
John Mitford.—Ep. } 


Can you give me an idea of its | 


taught drawing to Queen Charlotte and to her 
children. Were not Langford and Smith among 


recent penmen? Are there any now? And is 
there any list published of books on penmanship ? 
4 > 


Portrait sy Dz Witpr.—I have the portrait 
of a lady by De Wilde, signed and dated 1802. 


| The hand, which rests upon a sketch-book, holds 
| a crayon ; and I suppose, therefore, that the subject 


| spoon ? 


of the painting was an artist. I shall be greatly 
obliged if any of your readers can assist me in 
discovering who the lady was, and by information 
as to whether the picture has been engraved. 
Cartes WYLIE. 


Tae Qurntarn.— Hasted, in his History of 
Kent,* says that in the little village of Offham in 
that county an example of the quintain may be 
seen fixed “opposite the dwelling-house of the 
estate which is bound to keep it up.” It con- 
sisted of a post having a cross-piece moving on a 
pivot, terminating at one end with a broad per- 


forated board, and at the other with a pendent 
log of wood. Of course the log of wood struck 


the tilter if, after giving his blow at the opposite 
end, he did not quickly get out of the way. 
Is this curious relic in existence now ? It must 
be the only one in England. 
Joun Piceor, Jun., F.S.A. 


REGALIA QuERIES.—What is the date of the 
armille, or coronation bracelets, and of the 
royal spurs of curiously wrought gold? and is 
the ampulla of the same date as the anointing 
Mr. Timbs says the former is supposed to 
have been brought from Sens Abbey, in France, 
by Thomas 4 Becket. When was the silver-gilt 
baptismal font made ? And I should like to know 
the history of the service of sacramental plate used 
at coronations, one plate bearing a fine alto rekevo 
of the Last Supper ? 

Joun Precor, Jun., F.S.A. 
- The volume and page should have been quoted.— 
Ep. 
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Hovse or Savocn Burnep.—Can any of your 
Aberdeen awa’ readers tell me the date of the 
destruction of the House of Savoch ? Also, which 
is known as the year of the short corn in Scotland? 

ABERDEEN GRANITE. 


Sr. TrrpHoNn AND St. Sapnorrn. — Who were 
these saints, who give names to two villages in the 
Canton de Vaud, Switzerland ? 3 

Scurep.—In 1488, a person who had entered 
the ranks of the rebels was afterwards “ pardoned 
and scuted.”” What is the meaning of the latter 
word ? W.S. 


THEBAN LEGIon, ETC.—Will any correspondent 
of “N. & Q.” kindly answer the following ques- 


tions >—What connection is there between the | 


Theban legion and the distribution of beans in 
the canton of Soleure, Switzerland ? 

Who composed the prayer called “ Anima 
Christi ” ? 


Henry VAUGHAN THE Siturist.—I “note” | 


the following names as requiring biographic illus- 
tration, in connection with the writings of this fine 
old worthy :— 

1. Rev. Matthew Herbert, Rector of Llan- 


gattock, under whom the poet and his twin- | 


brother were educated. 

2. Who is R. W. “a dear young friend,” who 
fell “in the battle of Rowton Heath, near Ches- 
ter, 1645”? It may be remarked here that a 
“J. W.” edited Thalia Rediviva (1678). Ofsame 
family ? Itis somewhat perplexing that in Henry 
Vaughan’s first publication, Poems, with Tenth 
Satyre of Juvenal (1646), there is a prefixed 
address “ to my ingenuous friend R. W.” 

3. Thomas Vaughan or Eugenius Philalethes is 
usually represented as having died at Albury on 
February 27, 1665; but his Breif Natural His- 
tory bears date 1669, and there is no trace of its 
having been posthumous, The Silurist thus desig- 
nates his burial-place : — 

Wee etede the Isis and the prouder Thames 

Can show his relics lodged hard by their streams.” 
Can any Albury correspondent help ? 

4. Lord Kildare Digby (1647) to whom “ Olor 
Iscanus ” is dedicated. 

5. Sir Charles Egerton (1652) to whom Mount 
of Olives and Flores Solitudinis are dedicated. 

The slightest references often prove of value, 
and hence public or private communication of the 
very least will oblige. A. B. Grosart. 

15, St. Alban’s Place, Blackburn. 


Queries With Answers. 


Dr. Samvet Jonnson.—In an appendix to the | 
first volume of Bell’s British Theatre is given a | 
list of works published by J. Bell, near Exeter | 


Exchange, Strand, 1776; amongst them I find 


A History and Defence of Magna Charta, by Dr. 
| Samuel Johnson (2nd ed.), with a critique on 
| the same from the London Magazine, in which the 
work is highly commended : the author giving an 


| English translation for the benefit of his unlearned 


friends, and “ displaying no less an extensive fund 
of knowledge than a laudable exactness in the 
course of his narration.” I have, however, ex- 
amined the collected editions of the Doctor’s works 
as well as the list given in Croker’s Boswell, but 
can find no trace of the work in question, which 
must have been written about the time he was 
fulminating his tracts against the American 
colonists, 

Was there then another political writer, be- 
sides the real Simon Pure, of the same name ? 
I am aware an attempt had been made some years 
before to father on him a “ foolish piece, said to 
be written by S. Johnson, and that the eccentric 
author of Hurlo Thrumbo, who died in 1773, was 
called Sam Johnson. He appears, however, to 
have been originally a dancing master, and no 
doctor either of arts or medicine.” (J tde note in 
Croker’s Life, p. 366, 1773.) H. Hart. 

Hampshire House, Portsmouth. 

[ The first edition of A History and Defence of Magna 
Charta appeared in 1772. Though this volume bears the 
name of Samuel Johnson on the title-page, yet it was not 
written by him. “Some of my friends,” said the Doctor, 
“ wanted me to be very angry about this; I said it would 
be in vain; it might be said ‘It is not you, but a much 
cleverer fellow.’”—See Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides, Lond, 1785.]} 


FuLkeE GrevILLE.—The book whose title-page 
follows is assigned to the above in Lowndes and 


| elsewhere ; and I wish to know the authority for 


such assignation, as well as who this F. or Fulke 
Greville was, seeing that the book was published 
anonymously: Maxims, Characters, and Reflec- 
tions, Critical, Satirical, and Moral. London: 
printed for J. and R. Tonson in the Strand, 
MDCCLVL., pp. xvi. and 268. A. B. G, 


[The work entitled Maxims, Characters, §c. is the joint 
production of Fulke Greville, Esq. and Frances his wife, 
of whom some particulars are given in “ N. & Q.” 3°4§, 
iv. 5,97. Mrs. Greville was Fanny Macartney, the Flora 
of the Mazrims, the author of the “‘ Ode to Indifference,” 
and the mother of the beautiful Lady Crewe. Mr. Greville 
himself is described under the character of Torrismond ; 
Lord Chatham under Praxiteles; whilst Mrs. Montagu 
figures as Melissa. For other notices of Mr, and Mrs. 
Greville consult Miss Burney’s Afemoirs of her Father, i. 
242; ii. 101; iii, 134; Madame du Deffand’s Letters, i. 
67, 72-82; Lady W. Montagu’s Letters, iii, 102, edit. 
Wharncliffe ; Boswell’s Johnson ; Walpole’s Misc. Letters, 
iii. 210; Jesse’s Correspondence of Selwyn, i. 336; Mit- 
ford Correspondence of Gray and Mason, p. 154; and 
Edinburgh Review, No. cliv. p. 525. ] 
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Sm Joun Mason.— Can any of your readers 
inform me who was the wife of Sir John Mason? 
Though he was said to have been the son of a 
cowherd, I have seen somewhere that Lady Mason 
was connected with the Sidneys, Dudleys, &c., 
and that a daughter of Sir John married into the 
Spelman family. G. F. D. 

[Sir John Mason, who was dubbed a Knight of the 
Carpet at the coronation of Edward VI., married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir Thomas Isley of Sundridge, co. Kent, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Richard Guildford, K.G. 
She was the widow of Richard Hill, Serjeant of the Wine 
Cellar to Henry VIII., whose third daughter by her mar- 
ried Francis Spelman. Lady Mason’s cousin german, 
Jane Guildford, was the wife of John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, K.G.: hence her connection with the 
Sidneys, Dudleys, &c. Sir John Mason and Francis 
Spelman had a joint grant of the office of Clerk of the 
Parliament. See a pedigree in Sir Harris Nicolas’s Life 
of William Davison, folding at 213, and Strype’s Memo- 


“ Tae Democrat,” 1796.—Who wrote this old 
political novel, “interspersed with anecdotes of 
well-known characters’’? Most of the characters 
are easily recognisable, but who is the hero in- 
tended for ? SPERIEND. 

[ The Democrat is one of the numerous productions of 
Henry James Pye, from whom, on his appointment to 
succeed Dr. Thomas Warton, as poet-laureate, much 
was expected. His first Ode, on the King’s birth, was 
full of allusions to the vocal groves and the feathered 
choir, George Steevens, on reading it, immediately ex- 
claimed : — 

“ And when the Pre was open’d, 
The birds began to sing; 
And wasn’t that a dainty dish 
To set before a King? ”]} 

Lorrery Brtts.—I am in possession of a large 
number of lottery bills, and caricatures relating 
thereto, consisting of many hundreds, formed b 
Mr. Upcott, and which are probably unique, I 
wish to inquire if there is any work in which the 
rise and progress of lotteries in England, until 
their suppression, is recorded ; and if so, the name 
of the work. Any information on this subject 
will oblige. Witiram Harrison. 

Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 

[ Besides the various Encyclopedias, our correspondent 
will find a valuable article on the History of Lotteries in 
Chambers’s Book of Days, i. 93. } 

BiunpeErsvuss.—Did this word originally mean 
“a fool” ? Woolston (Sixth Discourse on Miracles, 
p- 50) says : — 

“ No wise man hardly ever reprehends a blunderbuss 
for his bull any other way than by laughing at him.” 

CyriL. 

[ Bailey has the following in his Dictionary: “ Blun- 

derbuss (Donder-buss, Dutch), a short brass gun of a 


large bore; also a careless person who commits mistakes 
and blunders.” Halliwell also, “ Blunderbus, a stupid 
fellow.— North.” ] 


Lire anp Ate.—The passage in which the 
name occurs is—“ As Lite followed Ate, so Me- 
lancthon followed Luther.” L. W. D. 

[ The allusion is clearly to the passage in the Jiiad, ix, 
502 — 

wal ydp re Aral eiot Aids Kodpa meydAow, 
where prayers (A:ral) are personified, and which is ren- 
dered by Lord Derby :— 

“ Prayers are the daughters of immortal Jove, 

But halt, and wrinkled, and of feeble sight, 
They plod in Ate’s track.” ] 

“SunsHine or St. Eviarre.” — Can any one 
inform me as to any proverb which relates to the 
“ Sunshine of St. Eulalie” quoted by Longfellow 
in Evangeline, as believed by the Norman Acadiens 
| to load their orchards with apples ? A.C. 

[Longfellow obviously referred to the proverb recorded 
by Pluquet, Contes Populaires, Proverbes, etc, de Bayeux, 
p- 130 — 

“ Si le soleil rit le jour Sainte-Eulalie, 
Il y aura pommes et cidre a folie.” 
St. Eulalie’s Day is the 10th of December. ] 


Grixtine Grspons.— Where can I find the best 
account of the life and works of Grinling Gibbons, 
the carver, particularly engravings of his beautiful 
works ? Joun Pree@or, Jun., F.S.A, 

[Consult Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting in England ; 
The Builder of 1862, pp. 797, 846, 861; and the City 
Press of August 10, 1867.] 





| Replies. 
BORDER BALLAD SCRAPS. 
| (4* 8, iii, 215.) 
| I hoped from the above heading of Busner 
| HeatH’s communication that it was the first of a 
| series of similar contributions. Notwithstanding 
| the interest taken of late in ballad lore, much yet 
| remains to be gleaned ; but the opportunities of 
doing so are daily becoming less, as the deposi- 
taries of local song are scattered abroad by the 
| sporadic march of civilisation. . 
Sir Walter Scott tells a touching story in his 
Biography of Leyden, on the authority of Sir John 
Malcolm, who, visiting his countryman when 
prostrated by sickness in India, related to him the 
news of the accidental lighting of the Border 
beacons in Feb. 1804, when Britain was in hourly 
expectation of a French invasion : — 

“ The moment the blaze was seen,” so ran Malcolm’s 
communication, “the mountaineers hastened to their 
rendezvous, and those of Liddesdale swam the Liddel 
river to reach it. . . . marching into Hawick (a distance 
of twenty miles from the place of assembly) to the Border 
tune of ‘ Wha daur meddle wi’ me?’ Leyden’s counte- 
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nance became animated as I proceeded with this detail, 
and at its close he sprang from his sick-bed, singing . . . 
“ Wha daur meddle wi’ me, 
And wha daur meddle wi’ me ? 
My name is Little Jock Ellot, 
‘And wha daur meddle wi’ me ? ” 

Strange to say, familiar as it must have been at 
the period in question, this — ballad is no 
longer known on the Borders. Repeated inquiries 
have been made for it, without success; and un- 
less it can be recovered from some of the many 
emigrants to Australia or Canada, I fear it is lost 
for ever. 

A few days ago I saw a notice in a local journal 
of a popular lecture by a gentleman of Roxburgh- 
shire, who has paid much attention to Border 
story, in which he gives the following stanza as 
the only one he had been able to recover of the 
“Gathering of the Elliots” : — 

“] have vanquished the Queen's Lieutenant, 
And made his fierce troopers to flee ; | 
My name is Little Jock Ellot, 
An’ wha daur meddle wi’ me ?” 

The hero of the ballad is said to have been John 
Elliot of Park, and the above lines evidently refer 
to his personal encounter with Bothwell, in which 
the earl nearly lost his life—an incident which 
led to the visit paid by Queen Mary to the warden, 
when lying disabled in his castle of Hermitage. 

I have heard another verse, but it was considered 


, to be of doubtful authenticity : — 


“In raids I ride ever the foremost, 
My straik is the first in the fray ; 
My name it is little Jock Ellot, 
An’ wha daur meddle wi’ me? ” 

A complete version of the ballad is much to be 
desired. The air to which it was sung is still 
extant.* W. E. 

ST. DYMPNA. 
(4 §. iii. 403.) 

Allow me one word in reference to F. C. H.’s 
note on this subject. I am able to state quite 
positively that Zhe Atheneum reviewer had con- 
sulted nearly all the authorities named by your 
correspondent before he put pen to paper. Being 
aware of the fact (and the first to point out) that 
neither Gheel nor its patron saint was an unknown 
curiosity when the author of Flemish Interiors 
took them in hand, and never having had the 
opportunity of ransacking the archives of Gheel 
himself, he tock great pains to discover whether 
lay literature, as distinguished from ecclesiastical, 
contained anything that would throw light on the 
story of Dympna, her subterranean tomb, and 
her supernatural powers after death. The result 
of a good deal of research convinced the reviewer 





.,.L* This ballad was inquired after in “ N. & Q.,” 3°48, 
iii, 429, ] 


that Dympra must really have existed (some time 
before the twelfth century), and have been the 
cause of Gheel’s celebrity; but he could find no- 
thing whatever inconsistent with the idea that 
she was merely a rich and well-born Irishwoman, 
and an ordinary founder of a village which super- 
stition has since promoted to the rank ofa town. 
F. C. H. must forgive the reviewer for making 
a vital distinction between the trustworthiness of 
Martyrologies and Histories. I confess, for my 
own part, that if a romantic tradition be either 
explicable verbatim et literatim by the aid of le- 
gends, or reducible to a substratum of truth by 
remembering that one generation's facts generally 
grow into the next generation’s fiction, I should 
prefer the latter method as the likelier one of 
arriving at “the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth,” and reduce the tradition to 
its lowest terms by eliminating everything for 
which sober history gives neither confirmation 
nor parallel. If F.C. H. can point me to any 
authority which may, in ordinary parlance, be de- 
signated history, even so seountly as the twelfth 
century, I for one shall feel most grateful to him 
for information on an exceedingly interesting ques- 
tion. I may add that all the facts which F. C. H. 
furnishes as to the saint (except the removal of 
Gereberne to Sonsbeck) are given in the book 
Gheel. As to this omitted fact, and as to Gere- 
berne generally, will your correspondent tell us 
whether any similar traditions are associated with 
Sonsbeck, or whether he knows of any memorials 
there which would throw light on the legend of 
Gheel ? R.C. L, 





GIPSIES. 
(4 S. iii. 405.) 

The following notes relating to the gipsies of 
East Anglia may be interesting to some of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” My informant was an old 
shepherd in the employ of R. Hunt, Esq., of 
Stanstead Abbots, Hertfordshire. The principal, 
in fact the only legitimate gipsies of the eastern 
counties, are the Shaws, Dymocks, and Grays. 
The Stanleys and Coopers, though occasional 
visitants, belong to the northern and western 
counties. All the dwellers in tents are not gipsies. 
A high caste of gipsy — that is to say, one of the 
families above meutioned—would be driven from 
the community were he or she to form an alliance 
with an ordinary tramp. Their marriage cere- 
monies are almost invariably conducted in churches, 
The form of jumping over the bough of a tree laid 
on the ground in the presence of the chiefs of the 
tribe, and of the bride fetching a pail of water to 
the tent of her husband, is now quite obsolete ; 
though another old man in the same neighbour- 
hood told me he saw that form observed in a 
| camp near Sawbridgeworth about forty years ago, 





| 
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The Shaws are all remarkably tall, with jet-black gious rites. The editor of Simson’s work says, in 
hair and eyes, and no less celebrated for their | a note on page 128, that — 
prowess than their beauty. “One of ’em”—I “In England it was customary with the gipsies at one 
quote from the shepherd—*’listed in the army, | time to burn the dead, but now they only burn the 
and killed twenty-five Frenchmen hisself at clothes and some of the effects of the deceased.” 
Waterloo.” That a Shaw, man or woman, should | W. R. Drennan, 
not be able to play the fiddle, is unheard of. At 4 : 
all village merry-makings the fiddler was always | _ Some years ago I heard from aclergyman in the 
a member of the family. West of England of the burial of a gipsy woman 
Respecting their burials, which is the imme- | iM his village churchyard. She was the reputed 
diate subject of this reply. For many years they | ™other of the tribe, end the people gladiy ac- 
were interred in a field belonging to Mr. Nehe- | cepted the offices of the church. There were 
n ‘ah Parry, a farmer residing at Strett Hall, four | also some peculiar ceremonies at the burial, which, 
miles from Saffron Walden, though it was no | 20t having written them down, I am unable cer- 
uncommon thing, as Mr. MATHER suggests, for | tainly to recall. W.#H.S. 
bodies to be buried at the road-side. A labourer | = 
told me that, about forty years ago, an old gipsy | 
woman died near Littlebury, Essex. The body | 





ARTILLERY IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


was swathed in cloths, and laid upon trestles by (4" S. iii. 425.) 
the encampment. Over the head and feet two | , , 
long hazel twigs were bent, the ends thrust in the | | Your correspondent cannot do better than read 


ground. From these hung two oil lamps, which | the notes on early fire-arms and artillery in 
were kept burning all night, while two women, | Hewitt’s Ancient Armour (Parker). The “gyns” 
one on either side of the corpse, watched, sitting | or military engines used in the middle ages are 
on the ground. The following day the uncoffined | difficult to understand, owing to the confused 
body was buried in Littlebury churchyard by | descriptions of the chroniclers. Torsion was pro- 
order of the local authorities —not, however, | bably not used as the motive principle, as in 
without great opposition on the part of the de- | the classical periers. They were generally 
ceased’s friends, who wished to mend her else- | lever furnished at one extremity with a sling, and 
where. Joun E. Cussans, | at the other with a heavy weight. In 585 we 

79, Albert Street, N.W. 





ram and the testudo (or tortoise, a screen for the 
In the churchyard of Eastwood, Nottingham- | propellers of the ram) were employed by the 
shire, was buried a king of the gipsies, in the early | Sanaiioe in the siege of Comminges. Abbo, 
part of the present century. Periodical visits were | monk of Germain-des-Prez in the ninth century, 
made to the grave by members of his tribe to see | describes the balista, mangona, and catapulta for 
that it was kept in order, and, if I mistake not, the | casting large stones, and the falarica for throwing 
sexton was liberally remunerated for so keeping it. | darts to which burning substances were affixed. 
This I heard constantly whilst serving the curacy | The mangona, or trebuchet, of the thirteenth cen- 
of the next parish, about twenty-six years ago. | tury, always consisted of a beam raised or lowered 
To the second member of WILFRED ANGELO | by means of a counterpoise, a sling being attached 
MaTHER’s inquiry I think no very satisfactory | to the end of the beam to discharge the stone. 
answer can be given —the identification of | In 1850, under the direction of the present Em- 
“ bodies, or remains of bodies,” depends so much | peror of the French, a trebuchet of large dimen- 
upon circumstances, and the state of decomposi- | sions was constructed after the ancient model and 
tion at which, upon discovery, they have arrived. | set up at the Ecole d'Artillerie at Vincennes. 
The features alone, I presume, would form a just | (Etudes sur  Artillerie, ii. 38.) 
criterion by which to decide whether they belonged | It is difficult to say when gunpowder was first 
to gipsies or not. Epmunp Tew, M.A. | applied to field pieces, for the words afterwards 
Patching Rectory. undoubtedly used for cannon were, in the thir- 
teenth and early fourteenth centuries, often used 
In Simson’s History of the Gipsies it is stated | to denominate engines for casting out stones. 








| learn from Gregory of Tours that the battering- , 





that M‘Donald, chief of a band of gipsies, was 
buried in the churchyard of Linlithgow. In The 
Romany Rye, p. 94, vol. i., mention is made of an 
old gipsy woman who “died at the age of one 


The word cannon (L. canna) first probably de- 
signated the tube by which the Greek fire was 
| directed. That destructive agent was known as 
early as 673. Callinicus the philosopher is said 


hundred and three, and sleeps in Coggeshall | to have taught its use to the Greeks, which he 
churchyard.” Many passages may be found in | probably derived from the Arabians. Captain 


the above-mentioned works proving that the gip- 
sies attach some value to the observance of reli- 


| 
| 


avé and M. Reinand, authors of the treatise Du 


| feu grégeois, remark that, during the fifty-seven 


year 


ne 
he 


e 
n 
1 
] 
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years of the reign of French princes at Constan- 
tinople (‘aken in 1204) the secret of the Greek 
fire could not have remained concealed from men 
who had made some advance in the science of 
chymistry. ’ 

Guns (or bombards) were first used for the 
defence of towns and castles, and at the close of 
the fourteenth century rarely for the field, at 
which period hand fire-arms are met with. Can- 
non are mentioned in a document, circa 1326, 
found by M. Libri among the ordinances of Flo- 
rence. Powder and cannon are named in an in- 
strument of 1338 in the Imperial Library of Paris. 
There is a receipt “ pour salpétre et suffre viz 
(vif) et sec, achetez pour les canons qui sont & 
Cambray,” extant, dated at that town in 1339. 
The custodian of the king’s artillery in 1346 gives 
Thomas de Roldeston saltpetre and sulphur for 
his guns. According to the accounts of the 
household expenses of King Edward III. 1344, 
“Tngyners lvii, Artillers vi, Gonners vi,” received 
in time of war 6d. a man. In 1356 the Black 
Prince employed cannon against Romorentin. In 
1360 the Tower of wondon contained “4 guns of 
copper and 164 lbs. of gunpowder.” (Archeologia, 
xxxii. 384.) In 1391 the keeper of the king’s 
stores at Calais had in his charge “15 guns, 
995 Ibs. of saltpetre, 1298 lbs. of quick sulphur, 
3 great guns of brass and some of iron, 200 balls 
of lead, 84 lbs. of gunpowder, &c.”’ These were 
used for sieges and not in the field. The above 
instances are quoted by Mr. Hewitt in his valuable 
work. 

It is not certain that cannon were used at Cressy 
in 1346, but they appeared in the field, without 
doubt, at Bruges in 1382. No picture of a cannon 
of the fourteenth century has been observed in 
the illuminated MSS. of the period. James II. 
of Scotland perished before the walls of Roxburgh 
in 1460 from the bursting of a cannon formed of 
iron bars strengthened with iron hoops. Chaucer, 
in his House of Fame, says : — 

“Swift as a pellet out of a gonne, 
When fire is in the powder ronne.” 

_In the excavation of the Castle of Tannenberg, 
dismantled in 1399, there was found a hand-gun 
of brass, with part of the wooden stock remaining 
on the iron rammer belonging to it. 

Your correspondent had better consult also 
M. Viollet-le-Duc’s Essay on the Military Archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages, translated by Mr. Mac- 
dermott and published by Parker. 

Joun Preeor, F.S.A. 


CADE-LAMB: CAT: KETE. 
(4S. iii. 104, 160, 255.) 
Ican hardly be sorry that my former note on 


point out, however, that I do not consider his 


| with the FE. coddle, &c. 





notion of the word to be very different from my 
own. Undoubtedly he is correct in making the 
word to depend more immediately on the Dan. 
kaad and Sw. kat, both of which may be traced 
back, by the way, to the Suio-Gothic dt, wanton. 
But I do not think we need therefore abandon 
the affinities which the word also possesses 
In Spoon and Sparrow 
(p. 26), Mr. Cockayne says that “ coddle is the 
frequentative of cade, to pet.” Now I have 
already pointed out that coddle appears in French 
as cadeler, and that it seems to be connected with 
Prov. cadel, a whelp. But this latter is evidently 
the Lat. catulus, which again is the diminutive of 
catus : for catulus means a kitten as well as a puppy. 
With this word catus we come to a dead stop in 
the Latin direction. Returning to the Teutonic 
stream of derivation, we see that cade is the Dan. 


| kaad, Sw. kat, lascivious, from the Suio-Gothic 





this word was so brief, as it has drawn so excel- | 


lent a letter from Mr. ATKINSON. 


I wish to | 


kat, wanton. But the latter has a verb kdttjas, to 
be wanton, and a noun kdte, joy, with which it is 
closely connected. This again reminds us of the 
O. N. katr, joyful—though I do not insist on 
this last analogy. Now it seems to me that cade, 
as applied to a pet animal, is much the same as 
kid, which, in the G. kitse, means both a she-goat 
and a she-cat; and it is therefore connected, as 
Mr. Wedgwood suggests, with the N. Ajetla, to 
bring forth young—a word which seems to me to 
have the same root as the Suio-Gothic kdttjas 
above-mentioned. So in Latin, eatulus is used 
of the young of cats, dogs, lions, tigers, foxes, 
apes, weasele, lizards, and even serpents. The 
mere fact that cat is expressed by almost the 
same word in Russian, German, Celtic, and Latin, 
shows that it must date back to a very primitive 
and remote root. Now Mr. Wedgwood says, very 
pertinently (s. v. “ Kitten”), that, though — 

“ at first sight we have no hesitation in regarding hittle 
[ Prov. Eng. for to produce} and hitling [O. E. for kitten }, 
as well as Aitten, as derivatives from the parent cat, it 
may be doubted whether the name of the animal be not 
derived from the verb signifying to bring forth young, 


| rather than vice versa.” 


All things considered, may there not have been 
some such primitive root as kit or kot, meaning 
to bring forth young, the original of the Bohe- 
mian kotiti se, which is still used in that sense ? 
Cf. O. N. form for cat, viz. Aéttr. Thence would 
naturally be formed a word with the same root, 
kod, meaning a young one, still | peace in kid 
and kitten, as well as in catulus. I need not point 
out how easily the word would go off into all 
kinds of meanings—such as pet, frolicsome, wan- 
ton, and the like. That such a root must have 
existed is shown most clearly, to my mind, by 
the existence in Suio-Gothic of a word, kdttare, 
meaning a Sodomite, which Ihre points out as 
clearly connected with Adt, Hence, as I believe, 
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come cat, kid, kitten, cade, coddle, and, in sober fact, 
the “ whole kit of them.” 


As for the Latin word catus, in the sense of 
prudent, it is ont the Suio-Gothic katig, pru- 


dent, skilful; and hence the explanation of the 


rare old English word kete, which, in my glossary 


to William of Palerne, I had to give up as uncer- 
tain. It reminds one of the A.-S. cythan, and 
may have nothing to do with the words discussed 


above. Water W. SKzat. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge, 


Dotrnin Knockers (4 §. iii. 359.)—Perhaps 
the Marquis of Bath can account for one of the 
sets of dolphin knockers from Dean Street, Fetter 
Lane. A pair certainly figure prominently on the 
door of his house in Berkeley Square,* but they 
do not constitute him a “ fishmonger,” any more 
than the knockers in Dean Street showed a title 
to that property in the society whose principal 
emblem is a dolphin. Hic zr Usrqve. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





forms of spelling the word, as well as to the local 
characteristic of the situation, to be perhaps the 
true etymology. eer, in Danish, means clay or 


| mud; and occurs also in the name of Lerwick, 





Letrer or Lovis XIV. to Mitton (4" 8S, iii. | 


405.)—If this letter, reproduced by A. L. from the 


Paris correspondence of the Daily Telegraph, could | 
be regarded as genuine, it would have indeed more | 


than “‘a sort of historical interest.” For it repre- 
sents Louis XIV. at the miniature age of one year, 
corresponding with Milton about Galileo, and yet 

aking of the death of “that illustrious Floren- 
tine” three years before it took place. Is this 
epistle the precursor of as interesting and authentic 


a batch of letters as that presented to the Aca- | 


démie des Sciences by M. Chasles, and known as 
the Newton-Pascal correspondence? A. C.L. 

Plymouth. 

“Tue CaRAvVANSERAI” (4" S, iii, 404.)— The 
Caravan ; or, Six Tales told in the Desert, was first 
o_O in Beeton’s Boy’s Own Magazine, vol. vi. 

irst Series. The third story was called Little 
Mookh. It was afterwards reprinted in Mr. 


“ . Fe “spe scat oe | 
Vickers’s Grimm's Goblins, illustrated by “ Phiz. | Appeals, who had their office in Whitehall, pe 


Mr. Berger of Catherine Street, Strand, has lately 
issued a smaller edition of Grimm’s Goblins, con- 
taining the same story. H. F, WrcrraMs. 

Southampton Street, Camberwell, 8.E. 

The Caravan, containing the story of “ Little 
Mouck” and five other fairy tales, is by Wilhelm 
Hauff, and forms the first part of his Méhrchen 
Stir Séhne und Téchter gebildeter Stinde. 

C. R. 

Liverpoor (2"¢ S. viii. 198, 239, 540.)—In dis- 
cussions which have appeared lately in The 
Atheneum, as formerly in your valuable paper, on 
the etymology of Liverpool, I do not think any of 
the writers have suggested what seems to me, 
especially when referring to some of the ancient 


[* We have reason to believe that Lord Bath's knockers 
were modelled from examples at Malta.—Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 





| when he 





the chief town of Shetland, where there is a clay 
bottom in the vig= sound or harbour. 
W. C, TREvetyan, 
Wallington. 
Sunsipence (4™ §S. iii. 444.)—On looking again, 
I see that P. is right, and that this word may be 
derived from swbsideo as well as from subsido, 
LYTTELTON, 
Free Trape (4* §. iii. 171, 266, 348, 434.)— 
Allow me to correct a typographical error in my 
note at p.434. For the name of Payne, at the first 
ge where it occurs, read Pinto, whose Traité de 
‘a Circulation et du Crédit, contenant une Analyse 
raisonnée des Fonds d' Angleterre, §c. was pub- 
lished, in two or three editions, at Amsterdam, 
between 1771 and 1783, and in an English trans- 
lation by the Rey. 8. Baggs, M.A., London, 1774, 
Frep. HenpRIks, 


Dorset Court, Cannon Row (4** §, iii. 436.) 
Your correspondent E. W. will find Dorset Court 
delineated in a “ Plan showing the streets, &e., 
before the erection of Parliament Street, Bridge 
Street, 1734-38,” in Smith’s Antiquities of West- 
minster, fol., 1807. It was an oblong cul de sae 
entering from Derby Court, which last ran down 
from Cannon Row to the Thames, parallel with 
Manchester Court. Dorset Court is also notable 
as being the residence of the illustrious Locke 
ublished his immortal Essay, the pre- 
face to which is dated “ Dorset Court, May 24, 
1689.” Mr. Peter Cunningham (Hand-book of 
London, p. 159) is mistaken in assigning the loca- 
lity to Old Dorset House, Salisbury Square. 
have before me several unpublished letters ad- 
dressed to Locke “in Dorset Court, in Channel 
Row, Westminster,” from 1690 to 1693, At 
that time he was one of the Commissioners of 


hence his residence near at hand. At that time 
“Cannon Row” and “Channel Row” seem to 
have been used indifferently. I may also add, as 
further illustrations of the locality, the follow- 
ing extract from Norden’s Essex, 1594 (Camden 
Society) :— 

“The houses of noblemen in Westminster : Hertforde 
house in Channel Row ; Lincolne house in Channel Row; 
Darbye house in Channel Row; the Lord Dacre’s house 
in Channel Row.” 

B. R, L. 


55, Great Russell Street, W.C. 

‘‘ PansE,” IN THE SENSE OF TO DRESS 4 
Wovunpn (4 S. iii. 34, 137, 229.) — M. Littré has 
the following in his Dictionnaire de la Langue fran« 
caise (t. ii. p. 923): — 

“Panser. Etym. Provenc., esp. et port. pensar. Les 
exemples du xiv® sitcle montrent que panser est le méme 
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que penser; car ils disent penser de pour soigner. La 
liaison des idées est que, pour panser quelqu’un ou quel- 
que chose, il faut d’abord y penser.” 

I must confess that at first I found this deriva- 
tion rather Ménage-like, that is to say, more 
ingenious than plausible. After looking into 
Diez (Etymologisches Worterbuch der romanischen 
Sprachen, vol. 1. p. 315), I, however, became more 
familiar with the idea of it. This learned gentle- 
man holds the same opinion as M. Littré, but he 
expresses it more seriously, and not in that super- 
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which bore the Christian name of Samuel—lived 
in the town of Romford in Essex for many years 
during the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
Samuel Brett, the first of that name, was a 
wealthy mercer at Romford, and appears to have 
been a person of considerable importance. He 
died in 1690, and Mary his widow early in the 
following year. Another Samuel Brett was a 
plumber at Romford. There were several inscri 


| tions commemorating the family in the church- 


ficial way which characterises the French ety- | 


mologists. Just read what he says about it:— 

“ PEso, it. sp. pg., pr. PENS, PES, altfr. POIX, nfr. POIDS 
(mit PoNDUS verwechselt ) gewicht*, von PENSUM gewichtige 
sache. Vb, it. PESARK, sp. pg. pr. PESAR, fr. PESER, wiigen, 
wiegen, sp. APES GAR, beschweren, driicken ; dsgl. it, PEN- 
SARE, Sp. pg. PENSAR, pr. PENSAR, PESSAR, fr, PENSER, 
erwiigen, denken ; von PENSARE, 
aber gleichwohl identisch mit letzterem ist fr. PANSER = pr. 

. PENSAR, warten, pflegen, eigentl. bedenken, besorgen, be- 
Friedigen, vgl. lat. SI1TIM PENSARE, den durst stillen.” 


As Diez puts it, the etymology is not so im- 


Graphisch verschieden, | 


yard at Romford, but they were unfortunately 
removed when the old church was pulled down 
twenty years ago. I may be permitted to add 
the entries of the Brett family in the parish regis- 
ter, as it is not unlikely that Samuel Brett was 
connected with this family at Romford : — 
Married. 
1621, Feb. 12. John Brett and Susan Wright. 
Baptised, 


| 1681, Dec. 30. Samuell Brett, son of Mt Samuell & of 


probable, and I think we may adopt it on his | 


authority. H, TrepEMAN. 


Amsterdam. 

Mnason or Cyprvs (4 S, iii. 216, 321, 413.) 
I shall not be tempted into the too inviting dis- 
cussion of Biblical Greek; but, assuming that Dr. 
Hook and all the best authorities are in harmony 
with Mr. Tew and myself in considering Mnason 


to have been an “ original disciple” of our Lord | 


(Acts xxi. 16), there is no difficulty in showing 


within what limits of time Mnason had been a | 


disciple: for the events recorded in this chapter 
occurred 4.D. 60, the commencement of our Lord’s 
teaching was in A.D. 26, end his crucifixion A.p. 29; 
the interval between 26 and 60 is thirty-four years; 
and between 29 and 60 it is thirty-one years, and 


Mary his wife, of Romford. 

1685, July 3, Samuell Brett, 2°¢ son of that name of Mr 
Samuell Brett of Romford by Mary. 

1686, July 18, Samuell Brett, son of Samuell of Romford, 
Plumber. 


| 1687, March 31. John Brett, son of Samuell of Romford, 


I said thirty to be within the limits of fractions | 


of the extreme years. I do not dispute that 
Mnason was old, but I contend we are not told 
80 in this passage of Scripture. 

T. J. Bucktown. 


Samven Brerr (4 S. iii. 406.)—I am unable 
to throw any light on the particular history of 
Samuel Brett the traveller, but your correspondent 
may be glad to know that a respectable family of 
the name of Brett—several of the members of 


* The reader will observe that I write this substantive 
with ag, and not with a G. I herein copy Mr. Diez, who, 
it seems, is against the system of commencing German 
nouns with a capital. I cannot say he is wrong in his 
Opinion on the matter, for after all I do not see any reason 
why substantives should have a privilege above verbs, 
adjectives, &ce. &c. The German system is evidently 
wrong, and there need only be a few courageous scholars 
like Mr. Diez to do away with it. I could readily accept 
this gentleman’s notions on the subject, but unfortunately 
the German mode of doing things is so inveterate, espe- 
cially abroad, that one would expose himself to be ridi- 
culed in not strictly following it. 


Mercer. 
Buried. 


1659, Sept. 8. Eliz: Brett, wife of Samuell. 
1679, March 28. Mr" Jane Brett, wife of Mt Samuell Brett 


of Romford. 
Sept. 18. Samuell Brett, the son of Mr Samuelk 


Brett of Romford. 
1682, May 6. Samuell Brett, the son of Mr Samuell of 


Romford. 
1690, July 24. Mr Samuell Brett, Mercer of R. 
1691, January 9. M™ Mary Brett, a Wid: in Romford 


Towne. 
1715, July 11. The Rev™4 Mt John Bret, Curat of Dagen- 


ham, native of y* place. 

I have other notes of the Bretts of Romford, 
but these will probably be sufficient for the or 
sent. I should be glad to hear that they had 
helped to put your correspondent on the right 
track. Epwarp J, SAGE. 

3, Albion Road East, Stoke Newington. 


” 


Sizes or Frenca Books (4 S. iii. 406.) —The 
following quotation from M. Littré’s French Die- 


| tionary contains the information required about 


| 


the origin of the term jésus : — 

“ Jésus.—Terme de papeterie. Papier nom de jésus, ou, 
simplement, papier jésus, sorte de papier de grand format, 
qui »‘emploie principalement dans l'imprimerie, et dont la 
marc ue portait autrefois le nom de Jésus (1.H.S.).” 

The corresponding English size of “un volume 
grand in-8° jésus ” is royal 8vo. : 

G. A, ScHRUMPF. 

Whitby. 

The term “ jésus” is used in French to denote 
the sizes of paper known in English as “ imperial” 


| and “super-royal.” (See Spiers’ Manual of Com~- 
mercial Terms, English and French, London, 1846, 
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12mo.) A sheet of imperial paper measures 30} x | probably one of the numerous copies of the life 


22in., and super-royal 27$ x 194: a page of the 


former would measure 11 x 74 (Savage, Dict. of 


the Art of Printing. London, 1841, 8vo, art. 
“Paper”), and of the latter 9§ x 63. May I 
ask, is there any book giving alist and explanation 
of the technical terms used in describing books, 
or in bibliographical works ? 


Such a list of the | 


English words, with their meanings and the equi- | 


valents in French and German, would be of use 
to book-collectors. PHILOBIBLOS. 


Joun Mitton’s Brirypness (4 §, iii. 403.)— 
The absurd statement by John Heydon (quoted 
by J. W.), that “ Milton, beginning to write an 
answer to the late King’s book against Monarchy 
sic], was atthe second word strucken blind,” seems 
ardly worth refuting. Milton drew up, in the 
form of a Latin letter, an account of his own case, 
for the opinion of the French physician Thevenot, 
and addressed it “ Leonardo Philare, Atheniensi. 
Septemb. 28, 1654.” (Miltoni Opera. Amstel. 
1698, p. 330.) He there describes his failure of 
sight as commencing ten years ago, and he traces 
its very gradual progress up to its final termina- 
tion in total blindness. J. Drxon. 


Noppetz’s “Crucrrrxton ” (4" S. iii. 382.)— 
I find the following in a catalogue very recently 
received from Mr. Maurice Burton, Ashton-under- 
Lyne : — 

“ Noddell (J.), Christ’s Crucifixion ; also a Descrip- 
tion of the Birth, Infancy, and Progress of the Church of 
Christ. 8vo. York, 1710. A singular volume of mixed 
verse and prose. The author introduces a pedigree of his 
family.” 

The book is unknown to me, and does not occur 
in the British Museum or Bodleian catalogues. 

SPERIEND. 


“DeatH ON THE Pate Horse” (4* S. iii. | 


419.)—I am glad this has been so satisfactorily 
elucidated as it is by Mr. Bartes’s note. 1 beg to 
point out, however, that I fell into no éonfusion 
as he implies. I simply asked two questions 
(ii. 439, and iii. 21); and it was the gentlemen 
who kindly replied who confused the title I gave 
with another. 
answered, viz. whether the initials “J. G.” stand 
for John Galt ? Ratpu Tomas. 


THe Koran (4™ S, iii. 218, 365, 415.)—M. D 
would greatly oblige me by some details of “the 
original Koran preserved in the Sultan’s treasury 
at Constantinople.” No autograph of Mahomet 
or his amanuenses is known to exist; all MSS. 
are apographs. The original chapters were written 
on the blade-bores of sheep. I fear it is in vain 
we shall look for these. T. J. Bucxton. 

Waterfield House, Rickmansworth. 


“* Lire or Srr Toomas More” (4* S, iii. 337.) 
The MS. referred to by your correspondent is 


‘ 





My question is not yet positively | 





of the chancellor by his son-in-law, William 
Roper. The first edition of this, which is of great 
rarity, bears the date “ Paris, 1626,” and in the 
dedication to the Countess of Banbury is styled 
“The Life, Arraignement, and Death of that Mir- 
rour of all true Honour and Vertue, Syr Thomas 
More.” The second edition was published in 
1716 by Thomas Hearn, who had, as he states, 
the choice of several copies to select from. In 
1729 the Rev. John Lewis, author of a Life of 
Caxton, edited a third edition, which was printed 
from a different and superior manuscript. This 
edition was again printed in London in 1731, and 
in Dublin in 1765; and from a collation of these 
with Mr. Lewis’s manuscript collections, the late 
S. W. Singer prepared the elegant edition of 
1817, of which a revised impression appeared from 
the Chiswick press in 1822. It will be seen 
that the opening sentence of this work is almost 
identical with that cited by C. S.: — 

“This Sir Thomas More, after he had been brought up 
in the Latin tongue at St. Anthony’s in London, was, by 
his father’s procurement, received into the house of the 
ass reverend wise and learned prelate Cardinal Morton, 

C. 

The same phrases may also be 
the commencing paragraphs of 
interesting book :— 

“Tho. Mori Vita et Exitus; or the History of S* 
Thomas More, &c.” London, 12mo, 1652. 

But this was acknowledgedly a compilation from 
preceding authors, and the author was doubtless 
indebted to Roper among them. 

Witiiam Bates, 


icked out from 
. Hoddesdon’s 


Birmingham. 


“ Lire or Napoteon” spy Dr. Syntax (4 8. 
iii. 406.) —— The multifarious literary labours of 
the singular character to whom this work is in- 
ferentially, but, as I have little doubt, erroneously 
attributed, — substantial publications, contribu- 
tions to magazines, &c.—will be found enumerated 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for May 1852, p. 467. 
This was printed from a list in the handwriting of 
the author, communicated, together with a long 
letter from Combe to Lord Mulgrave, and another 
to Maria Cosway, by Robert Cole, F.S.A. In this 
list the Life of Napoleon is not included, nor is it 
found in the biographical “ Advertisement ”’ pre- 
fixed to a posthumous publication of the author— 
“ Letters to Marianne, by William Combe, Esq. 
&e.”” London, small 8vo, portrait, 1823, Pp 85. 

In this ‘‘ Advertisement” the celebrated poli- 
tical satire, All the Talents, otherwise attributed 
to Eaton Stannard Barrett, is positively ascribed 
to Combe, whose production, in the absence of 
more definite information, I am inclined to con- 
sider it. 

It is rather singular that all the works of Combe 
were published anonymously, his name being 
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affixed only to the later editions of Dr. Syntax in 
search of the Picturesque. 

The following epitaph, found, as it is stated, 
among the papers of Combe, will be read with 
some interest : — 

«“ Whether there will be any desire, or rather means, of 
suspending a piece of marble over my grave, I have my 
doubts. 

“ EpiTaPn, 
“ Vir fuit nec sine doctrina, 
Nec sine sermonum ac morum suavitate ; 
Vixit nec sine pietate erga deum, 
Nec sine honesta de numine ejus opinione : 
Nec vero sine peccatis multis, 
Nec tamen sine spe salutis 
A domino clementissimo impetrande.” 


The doubt expressed in the prefatory sentence 


has been realised ; and there is no line to mark | 


the spot where, after the fitful fever of his long 

life, the author of Dr. Syntax sleeps well in his 

forgotten grave. WritiiaM Bates. 
Birmingham. 


C. H. Wittrams’s Opss (4" §. iii. 361.)—The 
following statement as to the editorship of these 
odes occurs in Some Account of the Life and Pub- 
lications of the late Joseph Ritson, Esq. By Joseph 
Haslewood, 8vo, London, 1824 : — 

“From his own avowal to an intimate acquaintance, 
The Odes of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, the second 
edition, were edited by him. His labour could not extend 
beyond collating the proof-sheets.”—Page 5. 

“the third edition, im- 


Printed by and for J. 


I have before me 
—, 12mo, London. 
arker, 1784, pp. 154. 

I have also what I suppose must be termed the 
best edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 1822. 
dedicated to Lord John Russell, and professed to 
contain notes by Sir Horace Walpole, and addi- 
tional poems from the originals, in the possession 
of the Earl of Essex, grandson of the author. 
Jeffrey, the editor and publisher of the edition, 
was compelled by advertisement to retract these 
statements, though the title-page on which they 
also appeared was allowed to remain; and the 
dedication was suppressed. A severe criticism 





This was | 


upon the volume appeared in the Quarterly Re- | 


new, vol. xxvii. page 46, in which it is asserted 
of their publication that — 


“So flagrant an instance of effrontery has not occurred | 


since the days of Curl. . ... Notwithstanding the re- 


spectable names which the editor has entrapped into his | 


title-page and dedication, it is a disgrace to good man- 
ners, good morals, and literature, and no man of sense, 
and no woman of delicacy, can allow it to be seen on 
their table.” . 

WitiiaM Bares. 

Birmingham. 

Loxpon Drrecrories (4" S. iii. 336, 385.)— 
Although the “Catalogue of Merchants, 1677,” 
18 generally styled the first London Directory, yet 
it appears to have had a predecessor, which, how- 
ever, seems to have been more like a Court Guide: 


| mention in the same speech. 
Act I. Sc. 2, the word bears its customary sig- 


“Tn the Catalogue of the Corporation of London, Sixth 
Supplement, 1866, p. i. a book is entered which may 
perhaps dispute its claim [that of the “Catalogue” of 
1677 to be considered the earliest London Directory] :— 
*The Names of all such Gentlemen of Accompts as were 
residing within ye Citie of London, Liberties and Sub- 
urbes thereof, 28 Novembris, 1595, anno 38 Elizabethe 
Regine,’ 8vo, n.d.” (Companion to the Almanac, 1869, 
article “ Free Public Libraries of Great Britain,” by Wil- 
liam E. A. Axon.) 

C. W. 8S. 


“ Lenpines” (4" S. iii. 405.)—In King Lear, 
Act Til. Sc. 4, the word lendings is evidently 
something lent —lent indeed by the worm, the 
beast, the sheep, the cat, of which the king makes 
In King Richard II. 


nification. The “lendings” were moneys ad- 
vanced to Mowbray to be employed in the service 
of the king’s troops. I cannot see any way to 
confirm F, G.’s hypothesis, but think it disproved 
(especially in King Lear) by the clear and evident 
meaning of the words taken in their ordinary sense 
and by the context. S. W. E. 

Numismatic (4 §,. iii. 383.) — (5.) « is a 
farthing of James I. very common; 8. is a Scotch 
baubee. yy. is a farthing trade token of the 
borough of Andover, generally supposed to be 
struck by the corporation of the place. Some 
years since I looked at the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of that body, but there was no entry 
under the year 1666, and from the appearance of 
the book the leaf for that year had been cut out. 

I have also sixteen different tokens issued in 
the borough by different tradesmen, dates 1655 
to 1666, SAMUEL SHAW. 

Andover. 

“ QuEeN ANNE Is Dead” (4 S. iii. 405.) — 
In Swift’s time, as evidenced by its introduc- 
tion in his Polite Conversation, the corresponding 
phrase was, “ Queen Elizabeth is dead.” Lady 
Smart says, “And pray what news, Mr. Never- 
out?” To which Mr. Neverout replies, “ Why, 
madam, Queen Elizabeth is dead.” We ees 


Lirerary Biunpers (4 §. iii. 417.)—The 
most prominent case of the kind that ever came 
under my personal notice occurred in a printed 
list, where “ Kain’s (H.) Novum Testamentum” 
did duty for ‘H Kaw} A:a@4xn—the said H. Kain 
being, I suppose, a supposititious editor pro tem. 

ORDER OF THE GuELPHS OF Hanover (4" S. 
iii. 369.) From the obituary of the Annual 
Register it appears that Sir Lewis Versturme 
(who died at Bath, 1835, aged seventy-five), 
Inspector-General of Hospitals, was Knight of the 
Guelphic Order, as also of the Legion of Honour 
and the Belgic Lion, H. M. W. 

“ Jeante’s Brack E’e” (4 S. iii. 405.) — 
A. D. P. will find the music and words of this 
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! 
—— song in The Lyric Gems of Scotland, | church (where other evidence is wanting) from 
uu 


lished some years ago by Morrison Kyle, 

Soom Street, Glasgow—an excellent collection, by 

the way. Hector Macneill is therein set down as 
the author—on, I believe, competent authority. 
W. Hopeson. 

Cupar, Fife. 

“Germans Liprss” (4% S. iii. 170.)—Is not 
this an allusion to the proverb my | “ Ger- 
main’s lips, which came not together by nine 
mile” ? HERMENTRUDE. 


| was 
| mentioned by Mr. Sweeting (p. 360), Braise- 
| worth and Gipping. 
| be dedicated to St. Mary; and I incline to think 


the day of the wake or fair. But how is the 
dedication day to be discovered when the saint 
under whose patronage the church is set apart for 
the service of God has several festivals in the 
calendar? And how is the dedication itself to 
be certainly determined when the parish is and 
was too small ever to have had a fair? This 
probably the case with two of the churches 


Braiseworth is supposed to 


Brantome, Womsky, AND SHAKESPEARE (4" | Gipping is also, having spent many hours in the 


8S. iii. 11.)\—A parallel as close as that pointed | 
out by Mr. De Wipe occurs in the satire on 
Mohamed by the Persian poet Firdausi : — 
“ Had I but written as many verses in praise of Ma- | 
homet and Allah, they would have showered a hundred 
blessings on me.” 
I made a note of this coincidence some years | 
since; but in copying out the passage, forgot to | 
ive a reference, and cannot now recall the source 
rom which I derived it. W.E. A.A. 


Joynson Street, Strangeways. 





| 

ZoucnE oF Harynewortn (4 8. iii. 243.)— 
Was there any issue of the marriage between | 
John Lord Zouche and Dorothy Capel? She was | 
his second wife; and, in my MS. Pook of pedi- 
grees, I find all his children attributed to the 
first wife, Joan Dynham. The Cantilupe quar- 
tering dates as far back as Eudo La Zouche of | 
Ashby, founder of the Haryngworth branch, whose 
wife was Milicent de Cantilupe, sister and co-heir 
of George de Cantilupe; xm was born before | 
1251, married 1273-4, and died 1298-9. 

William, fourth Lord Zouche, married Alice 
Baroness St. Maur, whose arms were—Az. two | 
chevrons gules, in chief a file of three points or. 
This is the nearest coat which I can find to one 
named by L. M. A. among the Zouche quarter- 
ings. The other—Or, a lion rampant among six 
cross crosslets azure—appears to be Lovel of 
Castle Kary; but the only Lovel married by a | 
Zouche was a Lovel of Tichmersh, the younger | 
branch of Castle Kary, which bore—Or, three | 
fesses wavy gules. Two daughters of Zouche 
married Lovels of Tichmersh. 

I cannot state of what family were Joan, first | 
wife of the third lord, and Katherine, wife of the 
fifth lord; possibly these coats may belong to 
them, or to Joan Dynham, who was a co-heir. 
Can any one give the arms of Dynham ? 

John, seventh Lord Haryngworth, had (by | 
Joan Dynham?) three sons and four daughters, 
Jane, Katherine, Margaret, and Cicely; but con- 
cerning their marriages I can give no information., 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Surrotk Depications (4" §. iii. 360, 414.)—It 
is comparatively easy to infer the dedication of a 


study of this most beautiful chapel. W. H.§, 


Yaxley, Suffolk. 


ConTrapicTtory Proverss (4*" §. iii. 404.) — 
In my pocket Spanish Dictionary I see that “vino 
de dos orejas” is translated “full-bodied wine,” 
which corresponds with the Baron of Bradwar- 
dine’s praise of his liquor. Is it possible that 
Isaac Disraeli was mistaken in the expression 
“vino de una oreja,” or in his interpretation of it 
as meaning commendation P A. 

Portrait oF Cartes I. (4S, ii. 39.) — As 


portraits of Charles I. have formed the subject of 
several communications, I may mention that I 


| have in my possession three threequarter-length 


portraits of the king, Queen Henrietta Maria, and 
one of the young princes. They are painted on 
oak panels, enclosed in very old fashioned frames, 


/ and are evidently the work of a master hand. 


The king is represented in armour, with a broad 
falling lace collar. The queen wears a pearl neck- 
lace and earrings, and her hair is cut short in front 
and brushed down over the forehead, as was the 
fashion in London a few months ago. The child, 
supposed to be Prince Henry, Duke of Gloucester, 
is dressed in a white frock and lace cap. I shall 
be very glad of any information respecting these 
portraits, or of others resembling them with which 
they could be compared; and I should be happy 
to show them to any gentleman who may be 
interested in the subject. W. Cote. 


VintteMARQuf’s “Barzaz-BreEIz,”’ AND THE 
Ovp Curistmas Caron (48. ii. 599; iii. 385.)— 
It is somewhat odd to see how Englishmen will 
go on quoting the French Ossian, as if it were 
genuine, after the French critics have shown the 
book to be (mainly, at least) the composition of 
their Macpherson, M. de la Villemarqué. The 
piece Ar Rannou, cited by Mr. WriiL1aM Sanpy¥s 
in your columns as “a dialogue between 4 
Druid and his young pupil,” has nothing to do 


| with Druidism. Its true title, says M. le Men, 
| who has collected above ten versions of it in dif- 
| ferent districts of Britanny, is Gousperon ar raned 
| (Vépres des Grenouilles): there is nothing in it 


| about the Druids, their doctrine, or the town of 
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Vannes; and, far from having any historical im- 

rtance or philosophic bearing, “ elle n’est qu’une 
yéunion de phrases banales et sans liaison.” The 
text of this and other originals of M. de la Ville- 
marqué’s compositions must have been published 
before this by M. Luzel. To them, to M. le Men’s 
important preface to his edition of Lagadeuc’s 
Catholicon, and the notice of it in the Revue 
Critique (Nov. 23, 1867, p. 321)—I have mislaid 
the subsequent review of M. Luzel—I refer Mr. 
Sanpys and your readers, meantime begging 
them all not to trust any one piece in the Barzaz- 
Breiz as authentic until it has been proved to be 
so by later trustworthy linguists. 

F, J. FURNIVALL. 


PoruLaR NAMEs or Prants (4 S. iii. 242, 414.) 
Perhaps Mr. Bernuarp SMITH is right in his 
conjecture about Walton’s “lilies.” Curiously 
enough, two days before his note appeared, I paid 
a visit to the “Frockup (? Frog-cup) Fields,” 
about four miles from Aylesbury, where the fri- 
tillary grows in profusion, and is known as the 
“frockup,” and 1 quite share his admiration of 
it. But against his opinion may be urged the 
fact, that none of our older writers (so far as I 
am aware) call the fritillary “lily,” and, unless 
“ snake’s-head lily ’’ be the local name at Oxford, 
I have no record of its popular use. Both the 
Fritillaria and Anemone pulsatilia are uncommon 
plants—a fact which militates against their ob- 
servation by Walton and Davors: the latter 
affects dry chalky downs, and would, I believe, 
never be found in meadows. If the fritillary is 
referred to at all by either of these writers, it is 
surely under the name of “purple narcissus ;” 
for “cheequered daffodil” is one of Gerarde’s 
names for F. meleagris, and Parkinson calls it 
Narcissus caparonius. Since writing my first note 
on Davors’ names (4 8. iii. 341), I have come 
to the conclusion that “red hyacinth ”’=Orchis 
mascula, which I heard referred to the other day 
by an unbotanical observer as ‘‘a kind of hyacinth.” 

JamMEs BRITTEN. 

High Wycombe, 

The cuckoo-pint, or lady’s-smock, always bears 
in East Lancashire the name of the Mayflower. I 
never heard the name “ May” there applied to 
the hawthorn, as it is in the South of England. 
I am no botanist, and therefore I do not know 
the botanical name of the pretty little blue or 
lavender bell-flower, solitarily pendent from its 
slender stem, so common throughout this country, 
which in Lancashire we call a “ harebell,” but 


which, to my surprise, some London friends of 


mine persisted in terming a bluebell. What I 
called a bluebell they named a wild hyacinth. 
“ Paigle” is, I have been told, the Essex name 
for the flower whence clary wine is manufactured. 
HERMENTRUDE. 





CRAVEN: ITs Errmoroey? (4* S. ii. 253, 359, 
425.) —So also the villages in Kent, St. Mary 
Cray, St. Paul’s Cray, North Cray, Footscray, 
Crayford, &c. Probably from the Saxon Ré, a 
river, as in St. Mary Overy, Southwark, and 
Overy Street, Dartford. Ven again, water. 

ALFRED JoHN DUNKIN. 

44, Bessborough Gardens, South Belgravia. 


Roman Inscriptions 1n Brirarn (4 S. iii. 
428.)—In the English Archeologist’s Handbook of 
Henry Godwin, F.S.A. (Park, 1867), your corre- 
spondent will find a long list of Roman altars 
found in Britain, with their dedication, which may 
be of service to him; also, the more remarkable 
sepulchral inscriptions. Several altars, &c., with 
interesting inscriptions, are figured in Dr. Colling- 
wood Bruce’s Roman Wail, 3rd ed. Longmans, 
1867. Joun Pieeor, F.S.A. 

Suprosep Mapness (4"" S. iii. 428.)—Theodore 
Hook’s story of “ Gervase Skinner,” in Sayings 
and Doings, will probably satisfy the demands of 
PsycHoLoeist. Amongst the many adventures 
of Gervase, he finds his way to a madhouse, and 
is mistaken for a madman who was expected to 
arrive that same evening. |e Fp 

University Club. 

Doewoop (4* S. ii. 465.) — This name is in 
Lancashire applied to the bitter sweet (Solanum 
duleamara). Will Dogwoop inform me in what 
counties it is bestowed on the shrubs he mentions? 

James BRITTEN. 

High Wycombe. 

Otp Pray Brits: “ Omniporence,” an ORA- 
tor1o (4 8. iii. 379.) — The oratorio of Omni- 
potence (an announcement of which Mr. Prxe has 
found among the old play-bills in his possession) 
is a pasticcio compiled by Dr. (then Mr.) Samuel 
Arnold, from various compositions — principally 
the Chandos Anthems—of Handel. Mr. Pixe 


| has been misinformed as to its not being in the 
| library of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 


Nine- 
and-twenty years ago one of the original members 
of the society presented to the library a manu- 
script full score of it, which formerly belonged to 
Dr. Arnold, and bears his autograph within the 
cover of the first volume, and this score has ever 
since remained in the library. The society also 
possesses two books of the words of the oratorio, 
published in 1773 and 1774. These books contain 
a preface by “the Editor, in which the sources 
ia the music was derived are stated, and 
(amongst other things) a conjecture hazarded 
that the excellent accentuation of the English 
words of all the pieces composed by Handel during 
his engagement with the Duke of Chandos was 
owing to the opportunities he then enjoyed of 
constant association with the illustrious triumvi- 
rate—Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnot. Ommipotence 
was originally produced “at the theatre in the 
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Haymarket” in 1766, In 1776 it was given at 
the meeting of the Three Choirs at Worcester, 
the first evening concert, but was not repeated 
at any subsequent meeting. W. H. Husk. 


Puystcat PHENOMENA oF Eneranp (4* S. iii. | 


288.)—I cannot tell Growe of any English com- 
= of the kind he requires, but there is an 

rish one which will suit him as well or better. 
The Irish census returns of 1851 contain a table 
of physical phenomena from the fourth century, 
pod even earlier, down to the date of the census, 
of the most elaborate character. It isembellished 
by all that Celtic research and special scientific 
knowledge, only to be found united in Sir William 
Wilde, M.D., could do to make it valuable. It is 
drawn from the Celtic annals, chronicles, histories, 
and newspapers ; and it records everything notice- 
able in the earth and air of Ireland during that 
long period. In itself it is a history of epidemics, 
and it marks most minutely the diseases of cattle 
—the sole valuable property of the Celt of Ireland. 

BELFASTIENSIS. 


“Crom a Boo” ($" S. ii. 438, 614; iii. 275.)— 
This slogan of the Geraldines is not very difficult 
of interpretation. It means “Crom for ever,” or, 
by another derivation, ‘Crom victorious,” which 
amounts to the same thing. Crom, or Croom, was 
a former stronghold of the family in county Lime- 
rick, So “ Shanet a boo,” from Shanait—the old 
place—a castle in the same county, now “ Shana- 
golden.” “ Lamh dearg abi” is another cry of the 
same class—the Red Hand for ever. “Erin a 
boo” is a modern formation of the same kind. It 
is remarkable that these slogans were prohibited 
by a special Act of Parliament, 10 Henry VII. 
c. 2. 

“1. No persons shall take part with any Jord or gentle- 
man, or uphold any variances in word or deed, as in using 
these words Cromabo, Butlerabo, or such other words, but 
only call on St. George in the name of the King.” (See 
Robbins’s Abridgment of all the Irish Statutes.) 

BELFASTIENSIS. 


SereEants (4 S. iii. 252.)—If Mr. Jeaffreson, 
in his interesting Book about Lawyers (I am 
unable, I regret to say, to give the reference), be 
right (and I have no doubt that he is), your cor- 
respondent Jos J. BarpweLt WorkarpD, M.A., is 
mistaken in supposing that “the coif of the ser- 
geants” is “‘now represented by a black patch on 
the wig.” The black patch is the coif cap. The 
coif itself is the round substratum of lawn or 
some such fabric, the tiny frill of which a careful 
inspection of a sergeant’s wig will detect sur- 
rounding the black patch or coif cap. I appre- 
hend that originally the coif was not unlike a 
white pocket handkerchief worn on the sergeant’s 
head and tied under his chin, like an old lady’s 
nightcap. The wig of course, as I take it, isa 


modern head-dress, ¢.e. did not come into use 
before the Restoration. ARMIGER, 


Tue Oatn sy THE Cock (4 S. ii. 505.)—4 
superstitious custom still — in Algiers may 
be worth mentioning. Every Wednesday the 
negroes of Algiers repair toa spot called Seti-Aiéun 
(seven fountains), the supposed head-quarters of 
various genii. When they are all assembled, an old 
negress lights a fire near the fountain, throws on 
jt some incense, which is inhaled by those who 
wish to do so, after which some cocks and hens 
are half killed and thrown on the sand. If in 
their dying struggles they move towards the sea, 
the sacrifice is agreeable to the spirit invoked, 
and the wish of the inhalers will be accomplished; 
if, on the contrary, the bird dies on the spot or 
moves the wrong way, the assistants have to begin 
again. If the priestess is properly paid, the un- 
happy cock generally manages to reach the sea. 

0. C. 


PRETENDER’S Portraits (4* S. iii. 320.)—The 
late Rev. J. W. Mackie had in his possession a 
decanter engraved as follows: — Within a circle 
| three inches in diameter, a portrait, half-size, is 
| attired in a round cap, with a rosette (of jewels 
apparently), surmounting a youthful beardless 
face; a cravat with oval lace lappets; a plaid 
jacket, with a star on the left breast, partly 
covered by a scarf, looped up on the left shoulder, 
and a mantle flowing behind. A rose and a 
thistle, beautifully engraved, cross their stalks 
under the circle and the portrait, and nearly 
cover the bowl. In the space between the flowers, 
at the back of the bottle, is a star of six points, 
radiant, like the one on the breast. Over the 
portrait, on a broad riband, in large Roman 
capitals, is the motto “aupENnTIoR 1B0.” The 
decanter unfortunately lacks a stopper. Will any 
of your readers kindly suggest an appropriate 
one? The neck is plain, without a lip. 

Davip Royce. 
| _ Customs or Manors (4 S. iii. 335, 433.)— 

Mr. Peacock will find a Customal of the Ancient 
| Manor and Lordship of Blisland, in Cornwall, 
| printed in the appendix to Part 1. of my History 
| of the Deanery of Trigg Minor. The document 
| itself is not very old ; but it is supported by refer- 
ences to the accounts of the Manor and Court 
| Rolls during every reign, from Richard Il. to 

Queen Elizabeth. The work may be found in 

the British Museum, the Library of the Society 
| of Antiquaries, and the London Library; but if 
Mr. Peacock desires to refer to it, and has any 
difficulty, I shall have much pleasure in sending 
him a copy for perusal. Joun MACLEAN. 

Hammersmith. 


Tue Dopo (4* 8. iii. 240.)—A paper was read 
at the Zoological Society, by Professor Owen, m 
January, 1866, W. P. 
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“Ne Suton viTRaA Creprpam” (4* S., iii. 


396, 441.) —With compliments to BrsiioTHEcarR. | 


CueTHam., I am sorry to say that I do not possess 


| origin. 


the index to the Third Series of “ N. & Q.,” but, | 


I am sure the Editor, with his usual courtesy and 
candour, will admit that, having found the pas- 
sage in Pliny, I sent it for insertion some weeks 
ago. Epmunp Tew. 

Parisuo AND Civit Reerstrations (4 §. iii. 
248, 386.) —W. H. W. T. has sufficiently set forth 
their requisites in post-nuptial cases. I should 
like to be told what these are in non-nuptial. 
How that delicate matter is managed abroad 
came to my knowledge in an event which recently 
supplied a week’s talk for us idle islanders. In 
the pleasant town of X., wherein visitors much 


and some offices speak of sans-seriph. The use 
of the French preposition seems to indicate its 
A. H. 


Buriat or Grrstes (4 8, iii. 405.) —A few 
months since I buried in the churchyard here the 
infant child of gipsy parents, which died during 
the journey of the family through the parish. I 
hardly need say that it had been canonically bap- 
tised. In the churchyard of a neighbouring parish 
(West Winch) lies buried a gipsy, who must have 
have been a person of importance in his tribe. The 
grave is covered by a large stone laid flat, with a 
well-cut inscription, comprising name and date. I 
think the date is about fifty years since. This 


| grave is visited occasionally by gipsies journeying 


do congregate, a widow lady, on whose feet | § : ‘ 
| in the register book of the parish of Belshford, 


some dozen pairs of shoes had become old since 


she followed, &c., &c., put her family doctor | 


under the necessity of reporting to the registrar 
the simultaneous birth of ¢wins—a boy and a girl— 
in herdomicile. All the English world being on 
the alert to ascertain the name of their papa, and 
the actuality of their doubly-happy mother, the 
Registry-ofice was consulted; but its only infor- 
mation was the sexual prenomina of “ the little 
strangers’; the official document merely stating 
them to be the children d'un pire inconnu, with 
the medico’s name, and (as the French law gal- 
lantly allows) his refusal, when formally ques- 
tioned thereon, to disclose the name of their 
mother. Will W. H. S. or W. H. T. H., learned 
as they are in the English registration law, inform 
us what course it prescribes in those delicate 


contingencies which are, I fear, as likely to occur | 
on our side the channel as on the opposite? I | 
take the opportunity of asking the correction of | 


an error—of the pen or of the press—(4" S, iii. 
392), that it may be read ocular, not oral. 
E. L. S. 
Cerir, on Sertpu (4* §. iii. 381, 444.)—The 
Dutch word schreef is very like it, but may not be 
the real Simon Pure: pa aw seems to me, ety- 


mologically to mean “‘a stroke,” derived, I should | 


fancy, from schrijven, to write. 
an equivalent in German or Danish; as the 
Latin scriptum canbe altered into schrijven and 
schrift, I may avail myself of this natural ten- 
dency in the following suggestion. It appears to 
me that the seriph means “a notch,” the letters 
in question having what may be called a jagged 
or serrated edge; it is a sharp projection, analo- 
gous to the barb of a hook. A hook in French is 
sometimes called serpe; serfouette is a weeding- 


I do not find | 


hook, and serf is the bondman who would use the | 


weeding-hook, so called from the semicircular or 
hooked form of the letter “C,” which is called 
cerv in some languages. Our word has more the 
sound of the soft French s, than the Dutch sch, 


through the district. 


Z The villagers call it the 
grave of the “ King of the Gipsies.’ 


’ JI have seen 


Lincolnshire, the entry of the burial of “ Barzena 
Smith, infant,” who died “ sojourning in the lanes 
at Belshford.” Ihave lost my note of the year, 
but think the date is twenty-five or thirty years 
since. This clearly seems to have been a gipsy 
child. My own experience is that gipsies do seek 
for burial in consecrated ground; and I do not 
think Mr. MatHeEr’s theory will hold good, except 
perhaps, in isolated cases. 
T. H. Kerstey, LL.D. 


Middleton Vicarage, King’s Lynn. 


Tue Syon Core (4 S, iii. 447.)—I beg to 
acknowledge with my best thanks Hermen- 
TRUDE’S obliging notice of my list of the arms on 
the Syon Cope. I am writing without books, 
and expect to be out of reach of consulting them 
for some time. I will however venture to say, 
that I think Hermentrupe will find the date 
1399 to be true. Until the last century, in Eng- 
land, January was not the first month in the year. 
Thus, what we should describe as January 1400, 
was described, at the time, as January 1399. I 
take the opportunity of correcting a misprint in 
my quotation from Mr. Clive. Crusades is printed 
—the word should be Crusade. D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 

Davis Query, No. 3.—The family of Davis or 
Davys of Clonshanville, county Mayo, claim de- 
scent from Rhys ab Madoc ab David, prince of 
Glamorgan, A.D. 1150. What relation was he to 
Jestyn ab Gwrgant, king of Glamorgan, a.p. 1091 ? 
What were his arms? Perhaps some one who 
has access to the pedigree of Jestyn ab Gwrgant 
can answer these queries. The pedigree is either 
in the Heralds’ College or British Museum. 

Francis Ropert Davies. 

Hawthorn, Black Rock, co. Dublin. 

QUOTATIONS WANTED (4% §, ii. 582.) — 

“Tt takes a very little water to make a perfect pool 
fora tiny fish to swim in.”—George Eliot’s Romola. 


J. B. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Singers and Songs of the Church; being Biographical 
Sketches of the Hymn-writers in all the principal Col- 
lections. With Notes on their Psalms and Hymns. By 
Josiah Miller, M.A. (Longman.) 

To the daily increasing number of hymn-lovers amongst 
us, Mr. Miller's book will be most welcome. He has re- 
modelled and re-arranged the materials which he had 
formerly collected, and so enlarged the plan of his original 
work as to make the book before us a biographical com- 
panion to all the principal hymnals; and our readers 


may judge of the labour and research which Mr. Miller 


has bestowed upon the book, when they learn that it 
contains biographical sketches of more than five hundred 
hymn-writers, and information respecting some thousands 
of hymns. Of course it was impossible to include notices 
of all existing hymns; but Mr. Miller has included in the 


book before us notice of all such hymns as have so far | 


won their way to public favour as to find a place in one 
or more of the twenty-five principal collections. The 
biographical notices, again, are so arranged as to provide 
the materials for a history of the schools of hymn-writers, 
and the eras of the hymnic art. Two elaborate indices, 
one of authors and one of the first lines of the hymns, 
make the book a valuable supplement to all collections, 


and justify Mr. Miller in claiming for it the credit of | 


being at once a useful handbook to the worshipper and a 

book of reference to the clergy and men of letters, and 

indeed to all who desire reliable information upon the 
singers and songs of the church. 

The Wedding Day, in all Ages and Countries. By Edward 
J. Wood. In Two Volumes. (Bentley.) 

With the assistance of some kind literary friends, and 
by a diligent use of the labours of previous writers, Mr. 
Wood has succeeded in producing a couple of volumes 
on that “eventful day” which, when it is blessed, is blest 
beyond all days. Throughout all countries, and in all 
ages, the hope and belief that happy results will flow 
from marriage, has led to its being celebrated with a 
mixture of religious ceremony and the feasting of friends 
and neighbours. Mr. Wood’s aim has been to show 
how these objects have been carried out in different ages 
and among differing races. He makes no pretence at 
learned dissertation, but contents himself with pleasantly 
gossiping upon the subject ; so that the book furnishes 
two or three hours’ pleasant reading, and may help occa- 
sionally a bashful “best man” to a few good points for 
his expected speech when he proposes “ The Brides- 
maids!” 

Early England and the Saxon English ; with some Notes 
on the Father-Stock of the Saxon English, the Frisians, 
By W. Barnes, B.D. (J. R. Smith.) 

For those who have neither time nor leisure to study 
the writings of Kemble, Turner, &c., this little volume on 
the history of our forefathers and our language, written 
in very Saxon English, will furnish a great deal of curious 
information, and prove of no small interest. 


Books RECEIVED.—George Puttenham, the Arte of 
English Poetry, 1589. Carefully edited by Edward Arber. 
(Murray & Son.) When Hazlewood reprinted this curi- 
ous treatise on English Poetry, such reprint cost the 
purchaser two or three guineas, Mr. Arber’s may be pro- 
cured for two shillings !-- The Oxford Spectator, reprinted. 
(Macmillan.) These sketches of Oxford Life from an 
undergraduate’s point of view will unquestionably prove 
amusing not only to those more immediately interested 
in the subject, but also to readers who are outside the 
immediate circle of Oxford Men. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| andi 





[4 S. IIL. May 15, 69, 


Deatuor Str C. Wentwortn Ditxe, Bart.— 
who enjoyed the Great Exhibition of 1851, and know h 
much of its success was due to the administrative tal 
and untiring energy of Sir Wentworth Dilke, and how 
disinterestedly those talents were devoted to the carry 
out of that, and the Exhibition of 1862, will learn 
deep regret that he died at St. Petersburgh on Mon 
last; while those who enjoyed the advantage of 
friendship will mourn the loss of one who for warm 
heartedness and sincerity had few equals, and regret 
that he was spared for so few years to enjoy the honour 
which he owed to the friendship of the late Prince Cons 
sort, aud the respect of his Sovereign. 7 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particularsof Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent di: 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


Lomrva Rertexa: Auctore P. Philippo Picinello 
reddidit D. Augustious Erath. Franef. 1702. 
History or Cxowtann Asser with Essex's Observations on the 
cient and Present State of the Abbey. Stamford, 1816. 8vo. 
artais Joan Cavso'’s Mititany Isstacctrions ror tas Cava 
or Rules and Directions for the Service of Horse, according to » 
present practice of the Low Countries War ambridge, 1644. Folia, 
Surtees Society Publications, 1-3, 5-7, 9-12, 14 26-24, 31, 32. : 
Wanted by Edward Peacock, Esq., Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Any Magestnss between 1800 and 1840,no matter whether bound 
unbound, 
Any of W. Bent’s Catalogues. 

Wanted by 2. Thomas, Esq., 1, Powis Place, London, W.C, 


ex Italico 


Saaxsreane. Reed's Edition. Vol. II. 8vo. 12-vol. edit. 
Astaerooicat Atmanacs, 1812-13, 1840-48. 
Meoico-Curacvnorcat Review. Parts LVIII. LXX1I. LXXII. 
Brotaxo's Lerrens ow Hrsroar. 
Unsiveasat Histony. 60 Vols. 
Any Astrological Works, Books or MSS. 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas Millard, 38, Ludgate Till. 


Aatices ta Correspondents. 
Usiveasat Catatoovs or Boons ow Ant.—All Additions and Cor 


| rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Mwemm, 


London, W 4 

P. P. E. The 7.H.G. in the epitaph is obviously a stone-cutteré 
blunder for 1.H.S. the sacred monogram. 
The following passage occurs in Milton's Comus, line Tt 
The earth cumber'd, and the wing'd air dark'd with plumes." 
E. H. W. D. The sonnet on “ Time” is by the Rev. W. L. Bowl, 
printed among his Sonnets and ether Poems, ed. 1802, i. 18. 

P. W. 8. On the cultivation of the orange by the Romans, os 
“N. & Q.” Ist 5. xi. 41, 110, 154. 

W. Inetann. A list of Henry Briggs's mathematical worksis given 
in The English Cyclopedia (Biography), i. 919: see also Watt's Biblio« 
theca. is works can only be procured from second-hand booksellers, 


Veritas. 


Basacrast.—Erps's Cocoa.—Gaarterct anp Comrontine.—The 


agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a ge 
favourite. ‘The Civil Service Gazette remarks:—* The singular success 
which Mr. Epps attained by his homeopathic preparation of cocoa has 
never been surpassed by any experimentalist. By a thorough know- 
letge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
bills."" Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold by the Trade 
only in } lb., § lb., and 1 Ib. tin-lined packets, labelled—Jauas Errs & 


Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London 


Scrence anv Anr.—A striking instance of the immense value a small 
picce of steel yo A acquire by the great power of skilled mechanical 
labour is the balance-spring of a watch. From its extreme finenest 
and delicacy 4,900 weigh not more than one ounce, and exceed ig 
value 1,000/. A most interesting little work, describing the rise 
progress of watchmaking, has been published by J. W. Buwsow, 25. ¢ 
Bond Street, and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 69, Ludgate Hill. 
The book, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full description of the 
various kinds of watches and clocks. with their prices. Ma. Barsom 
(who holds the appointment to the Prince of Wales) has also published 
a pamphlet on Artistic Gold Jewellery, illustrated with the most beaa- 
tiful designs of Bracelets, Brooches, Earrings, Lockets, &c. &c., suitable 
for Wedding, Birthday, and other presents. These pamphlets are sent 
post free for two stamps each. and they cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended to those contempiating a purchase, ially to dents im 
the country or abroad, who are thus enabled to select any article they 
may require, and have it forwarded with perfect safety. 


“ Notas & Quanres”’ is registered for transmission abroad. 











